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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
—HEINE. 
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POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND RELIGIOUS CAUSES 
OF ANARCHISM. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Anarchism is “a social product” of profound significance 

in a study of the pathology of modern civilization. A sore in 

the body politic displaying so much virulence betokens bad 

blood in the social organism. There is a case here not merely 

for the repressive measures of a symptomatic treatment but 
for the alteratives of a constitutional treatment. 

In a previous paper a brief general study has been made 
of anarchism, distinguishing between anarchism and socialism, 
and then, again, between philosophic anarchism and revolu- 
tionary anarchism, its bastard child, and pointing out some 
of the more patent remedies for it. In the present paper it is 
proposed to study “the disease of anarchism,” as one of our 
great dailies called it a number of years ago, as a constitutional 
disorder of society, and to indicate how it must be treated con- 
stitutionally—the causes engendering it removed, that its 
symptoms may disappear. Its virus is to be found in the 
blood of the modern State, of our economic system, and of the 


Church. 
I. 


Had the governments of the earth been just, there would 
have been none of the appalling outbursts of hatred for all 
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government at which we shudder in anarchism to-day. The 
violence of this fever is the measure of the virus in the blood 
of the State. The reason why men are found to-day calling 
frenziedly for the overthrow of all States is that scarce a State 
can escape severest condemnation before the bar of conscience. 

Christian governments have proved most anarchistic, bolster- 
ing up unjust privileges of the titled and the wealthy, enslaving 
the poor and weak, ruling by force, wasting the resources of 
the people, sacrificing millions of lives every generation on the 
altar of war. 

It is pathetic to observe that the dangerous anarchist of to- 
day is the heir of the political injustices and oppressions of 
the past. He is, for the most part, either a Russian, a Pole, or 
an Italian. Russia has been the supreme despotism of the 
modern world, allowing in the affairs of the empire no free 
speech, free writing, or free meeting, and denying all constitu- 
tional means of reform. Poland has been a victim sacrificed 
on the altar of the dynastic ambitions of Russia and Austria. 
Italy has been for centuries torn into petty States, tyrannously 
ruled, despotically governed. And our fair Republic pays the 
fearful penalty exacted by the vengeance of these heirs of 
the ages! 

While we may unite with the ablest European govern- 
ments to suppress revolutionary anarchism, we have now the 
right to demand of Europe the ending of all revolution- 
breeding despotisms. And as we do this, we may, in our own 
great cities, frankly face the fact that the sort of government 
we have ourselves made in them is as sure a breeder of an- 
archism as are the despotisms of the Old World. We must 
gird ourselves to the task of showing these children of the 
Old World, who come to us with their heritages of hatred, 
that here every political right is granted, and that the bullet 
and the bomb, as means of political reformation, become crimes 
against humanity, sure causes of political reaction, and fatal 
barriers to progress. 

It is not often that I find myself agreeing with Mr. Bryan, 
but I heartily indorse a late utterance from him in The Com- 
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moner: “We can only bring about security to our public 
servants by making the government so just, so beneficent, that 
each citizen will be willing to give his life, if need be, to pre- 
serve it to posterity.” 

This aspect of the subject is so patent that it need not de- 


tain us. 
II. 


The most superficial student of anarchism should not miss 
the fact that it is a revolt against the social oppression and the 
economic injustice of our competitive civilization. It is men 
maddened by a burning sense of industrial wrongs who turn 
to the bullet and the bomb to right these wrongs. Below the 
political tyrannies of Russia, Poland, and Italy lie the economic 
tryannies of those lands. 

Tolstoi and the wonderful group of modern Russian novel- 
ists must surely have opened the eyes of our blindest optimists 
to this fact. It is a starving peasantry that recruits the armies 
of anarchism. A high authority states that there are more 
paupers in St. Petersburg than in any other capital of Europe. 
In 1884, one-fourth of the population of St. Petersburg re- 
ceived public aid. Of the rural population, one-third are hope- 
lessly poor, without land, or so burdened by the taxation of 
land as to be worse off with it than without it. The political 
terrorists are the offspring of the frightful terror of want and 
of hunger, of lack of work, and of the crushing forms of work 
that overshadow the land. 

It is well known that in Italy the mass of the people are 
grievously poor—a poverty which through large sections, en- 
genders a disease due to the wretchedness of the food of the 
peasantry. The vast emigration constantly going on from fair 
Italy is the best witness to the misery of life there. A late 
official report on the condition of the peasants declares that 
they are “worse off than were the slaves in the Roman Empire.” 

It is with Poland as it is with Italy and Russia. 

The condition of these countries differs only in degree from 
the condition of Germany, France, and England. The ablest 
statistician of England affirms that there are 8,000,000 people 
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in that wealthy country whose family income averages only a 
pound a week. Eight millions of people in Christian England, 
with all its wealth and luxury, living on an income of $5.00 a 
week per family! 

Thank God, the conditions in our country are lighter than 
in the Old World! None the less, the shadows even here are 
dark enough. He who knows anything of the life of our New 
York “east side,” of our sweat-shops, of our great stores with 
their multitudes of shop-girls earning on an average $4.00 per 
week, of our coal mines and other industrial fields where similar 
conditions reign, knows the hell out of which rise every now 
and then the sulphurous fumes at which we shudder. 

These horrors are not due ultimately to the mere badness 
of individual men. There is enough of this, in all conscience. 
A certain Western Senator, whose income from mines is re- 
puted to be at least one million dollars per month, is reported 
lately to have bitterly opposed the efforts of his miners to 
establish an eight-hours work-day. 

Back of all such cold selfishness, however, the responsibility 
for the conditions of poverty in our world to-day lies at the 
door of our imperfectly evolved economic system, which binds 
us all together in the responsibility for economic wrongs to 
whose heinousness we are blinded by use. The natural seeped, 

fo a true commonwealth for the common people have been al- 
lowed to become the monopolies of the few. God’s provision for 
the common needs of all His children has become man’s pro- 
vision for the special luxuries of private owners. Land, 
with all its mineral resources below the agricultural wealth 
of the surface, the plants of production, the mechanism of ex- 
change and transportation are used first for the profits of the 
few, and only incidentally for the needs of the many. 

The burning wrongs entailed by this now outgrown system— 
unethical, immoral, irreligious—fire the revolt which we know 
as anarchism. Anarchism is one with socialism in the belief 
that our present competition is essentially and unescapably 
unjust and oppressive; that it imposes a new slavery on labor, 
politically freed; that it wrests to the luxury of the few the 
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provision of Nature for the support of the many; that it turns 
bread-winning into a strife more cruel than the struggle of 
existence among the lower lives around us; that it corrupts 
morality, makes a Christian business impossible, compels us all 
to try at once to worship God and Mammon, as we profess 
belief in the Golden Rule on Sunday while necessarily acting 
on the brazen rule through the rest of the week—“Every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost;” that it de- 
bauches government and renders democracy a sham and a 
fraud; that it arrays class against class in chronic civil war 
and nation against nation in wars of trade, worse far than 
wars of dynasties; that it is the parent of the vilest offspring 
of our civilization—pauperism, prostitution, insanity, and 
crime; that it is a fatal foe to the family—crowding the poor 
into houses that parody the sacred name of home, left by the 
greed of builders and landlords and rulers alike to become the 
breeding-place of “the pestilence which walketh in darkness” 
and of “the sickness that destroyeth in the noonday,” while 
tearing the wife from the home duties of mothering her 
children to the factory-task of eking out the insufficient sup- 
port of the husband and father; that it impoverishes the edu- 
cation of the people; that it turns work from a natural joy into 
a thing hard and hated, overtasking the feeble, overspeeding 
the able, creating conditions of labor in many fields which take 
the mental zest out of toil; that, in its working, it precipitates 
to the lowermost strata of abject wretchedness the “sub- 
merged tenth” of our population which forms the despair of 
philanthropists; that, in short, most of the ills our life is heir 
to, against which we vainly struggle, are the results of a 
system which has had its day and should cease to be, and 
which, in lingering beyond its day, dooms reform to impotence, 
government to failure, and religion to hypocrisy. 
Anarchism could not be, were society well organized and in- 
dustry just and Christian. It is the cry of insane wrath against 
the horrors of our civilization—a civilization that dooms hosts 
of hard-working men to squalid poverty, joyless toil, hourly 
fear of the morrow, ghastly disease, and untimely death, and 
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that opens below hosts of hard-working, half-starved women 
the hell of harlotry. 

Socialism believes that the time has now come when we 
should carefully, gradually, peaceably, legally transform our 
industrial system of private proprietorship of land and the 
means of production and exchange into a system in which there 
shall be, as far as practicable, collective ownership of all natural 
monopolies and all public utilities; a production of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. The truest conservatism 
recognizes the trend of social evolution and codperates with 
it intelligently—thus disarming the revolutionary anarchism 
which would precipitate a violent crisis, a new French Revolu- 
tion, to set back the wheels of progress for a generation or a 
century. 

Does this seem a wild dream of mere theorizers? Read Mr. 
Edmond Kelly’s new book, entitled “Government, or Human 
Evolution,” in which a corporation lawyer, well known and 
honored in our city, setting out to argue the case for our com- 
petitive civilization, lands himself squarely in collectivism— 
giving the sanest and most philosophic argument for it of 
which I know. Mr. Kelly does but type the ever-increasing 
class of educated men, in the professions and in the various 
walks of the business world, who are moving in the same 
direction. 

Socialism, if ever realized, will come about in many ways, 
even as it is now doing before our eyes. In truth, we are 
already in the rapids of a new social evolution, which is being 
forced forward by no class of men more powerfully than by 
the big-brained leaders of industry, who are organizing our 
mammoth corporations. History may write of them—“They 
builded wiser than they knew.” 

If socialism is not to be the conclusion forced upon society 
by our age, then we must seek earnestly such modifications of 
our present system as will do away with their worst abuses, 
and such inspirations of our great captains of industry as will 
realize, through them, the ethical ideals sought by socialism. 
For, whatever we may think of the economic impracticability 
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of socialism, all men who know what it means confess that, 
ethically, it is far in advance of our present competitive system ; 
that it does seek to do what our system scarcely makes any 
pretense of doing, namely, embody the ethical teachings of 
Jesus. Herein lies the prophecy of its ultimate victory. 

As the Civic Counselor of our own city writes: “The one 
permanent way out is to strike at the causes that produce these 
enemies of society—the bad home, the cramped opportunities, 
the false education. He who opens a school, who improves 
the tenements, who opens opportunities for labor—he most 
effectually drives anarchy from the land. We want no cod- 
dling of the poor, no sentimental dallying with perpetrators of 
dastardly deeds; but we do need to allay discontent by giving 
every man and every child an opportunity by honest labor to 
live an honest, hopeful, contented life. Opportunity for hopeful 
labor will take away the opportunity of perverted minds. He 
who makes government the friend of the common people, the 
servant of the masses, and who does away with the flaunting 
inequalities of wealth—he does more to dispel anarchism than 
he who merely cries, “Away with the wretch!” 

Elise Reclus, the brilliant geographer, said: “We are all 
revolutionizers, because we desire justice.” The only sure way 
to stop the manufacture of revolutionists is to turn out justice 
from our industrial plant. 

To one or the other of these means for the prevention of an- 
archism we must be goaded. It may be that the martyrdom 
of our-geed-President is to force open our blind eyes. 

The supreme lesson of the crime of September is that even 
our Republic must put its house in order, must make its gov- 
ernment a real commonwealth, must make its industry humane, 
just, and Christian. McKinley will not have died in vain if his 
death warns our nation of the rocks ahead from selfish com- 
mercialism, from our apostasy to the worship of Mammon. 
Perhaps by such horrors our people will be made ready to con- 
sider whether no other and higher industrial order is possible, 
no saner and more Christian civilization is attainable in the 
orderly way of evolution. 
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III. 

Below the economic causes of anarchism lie the religious 
causes, or, more strictly speaking, the irreligious causes of 
anarchism. 

It is more than a program of reform: it is a creed, passion- 
ately held and often heroically lived up to. Say what you will 
about Czolgosz, he took his life in his hand to assert his crazy 
creed. While men are willing so to do, we can only hope to 
prevent such crimes by dispossessing the false faith and in- 
spiring the true one. 

Here is a new religious “ism,” over against the established 
religion of Christendom—the denial of every belief cherished 
by it. Does religion believe that man is a spirit? Anarchism 
believes that man is mere matter, made out of the dust of the 
earth, with no higher life breathed in him. Does religion be- 
lieve that man is immortal? Anarchism believes that he dies 
in the grave into which the anarchist sends the Czar and the 
President, ready to be hurled himself into it cheerfully, and be 
no more. Does religion believe in morality, recognizing in 
human codes of conduct the shadows of a divine law, so that 
the believer feels himself, therefore, bound to reverence the 
majesty of the moral law even at a denial of his individual 
will? The anarchist holds that there is no moral law in the 
universe mirrored in man’s codes, and that every individual, 
therefore, is entitled to be a law unto himself. He finds in the 
moral law only the utilitarian conventionalities created by the 
necessities of man, in the struggle of the ages, through which 
selfish instincts have trained themselves to regard other selfish 
instincts, so that man may continue to live on earth; an illu- 
sion answering to no heavenly vision; a gleam out of no light, 
but only out of darkness; the shadow of no spiritual and 
eternal reality, but a will-o’-the-wisp spun in man’s brain. 
Does religion believe in a Divine Being over all, a Providence 
above our earth, a Supreme Ruler of man, a Father of his soul, 
loving, good, and just? Anarchism believes in no God what- 
ever. It rejects any supernatural government of the world. It 
finds no Providence in life. It recognizes no Father of man’s 
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spirit. It discovers no Power making for righteousness in the 
world. It is, in the persons of its best known leaders, pure 
atheism. It is the loss of all faith, and therefore the paralysis 
of all hope. Hence its wild despair, its mad revolt. This is 
the root of all its violent wrath, its revolt against law, its un- 
bridled individualism, its resort to the bomb and the bullet. 
Alas, that in the midst of Christendom this antichrist should 
lift its horrific head! 

The Congress of Anarchists held in Geneva in 1882 declared 
as follows: “Our enemy is every abstract authority, whether 
called devil or good God, in the name of which priests have so 
long governed good souls.” The organizer of revolutionary 
anarchism, Bakunin, declared in one place: “The old world 
must be destroyed. . . The beginning of all these lies that 
have ground down this poor world in slavery is God.” One 
of our own American exponents of anarchism, in an article on 
“Fruits of the Belief in God,” exclaimed: “Religion, authority, 
and State are all carved out of the same piece of wood. To 
the devil with them all!” 

Anarchism, therefore, calls us to the supreme task of all 
social reform: the task of reviving real religion; the re- 
awakening of the faith that nerves to patient effort; the 
relighting in the soul of the trust in a Power back of evolution, 
which gives courage to toil slowly for human progress. The 
churches must cease their wretched squabblings over the petty 
matters of ecclesiasticism and dogmatism, turn from the folly 
which condemns alike all branches of the universal Church, 
and gird themselves to the task of a real religious revival. 
After a generation, the great word of Frederick Robertson 
still holds true: “The Church is wrangling over the question 
of baptismal regeneration, while the masses of men are asking 
if there is a God.” 

We must find a way to breathe the spirit of religion into our 
common-school education. That can only be done by seriously 
facing the reality of spiritual and ethical unity underlying the 
different sects, and reaching to “our common Christianity,” in 
Stanley’s noble phrase, even to “our common humanity,” the 
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religion common to all noble souls. There is a religion com- 
mon to all branches of Christianity and to Judaism. That we 
must find, for our social salvation, and teach it in our common 
schools. It holds the root of all faith, and can grow into all 
beautiful forms of hope and love. 

There could not have come to pass this sad and shameful 
loss of faith, had “the faith” been taught to men wisely. The 
revolt against faith found in anarchism is due largely to the 
loss of faith on the part of the Church, to the travesty of faith 
often taught by the Church. 

The Church has been afraid of the unprecedented intellectual 
revolution wrought by physical science. Instead of interpreting 
it wisely and religiously, it has denied it, and thus left 
ignorance to accept its conceded irreligiousness. The atheism 
of anarchy is largely due to the material interpretation of evo- 
lution claimed by foolish scientists and confessed by frightened 
theologians. 

One who knows aught of the thought of the working classes 
knows that in the literature familiar to them there is scarcely 
a trace of the philosophic and spiritual interpretation of the 
universe in which cultivated folk are beginning to rejoice. 
Science means to them the overthrow of historic Christianity, 
its institutions and beliefs. They are strangers to any reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion. They believe, as one distinguished 
anarchist puts it: “There is no more room for doubting that 
religions are going. The nineteenth century has given them 
their death-blow.” They know of Ingersoll, and at second 
hand of Buchner and Haeckel—they do not know of Marti- 
neau, Le Conte, Fiske, and hosts of men who are showing us 
that there is no real warfare between science and religion. 

This shameful state of things is the Church’s condemnation. 
She must leave her sons absolutely free to interpret science 
spiritually, and must encourage them in so doing, no matter 
at what cost to her dogmas, if she would save herself alive and 
save society from destruction. She must gird herself to the 
task of popularizing for the many the light in which the few 
rejoice. 
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The atheism of anarchy is due directly to the atheism of 
religion. The Church has throned above the universe a divine 
devil; a being so monstrously unjust and cruel, so diabolically 
inhuman, that it were better far to have no God at all. 

Anarchism has accepted the Church’s picture of God, and 
then frankly and flatly turned this God out of the universe. One 
of the leading anarchists speaks of God as “the universal 
tyrant.” It is the Church which taught him thus to see throned 
upon the universe a more despotic Czar. 

The Church can best end this atheism by once more causing 
man to see the loving God, the God of infinite goodness, the 
Father of Jesus Christ. It ought to be evident now to the 
blindest that the old theology is the mother of the new atheism, 
and that the hope of social salvation lies in the spread of the 
New Thought, called by some “heresy.” 

The deepest cause of the atheism of anarchy is found in the 
godless look of the world. Gladstone once characterized the 
government of the Bourbon Bomba, in Naples—that weltering 
chaos of tyranriy and cruelty and greed—as “the negation of 
God.” The present economic order may justly be called the 
“negation of God.” To one atheist made by the lies of tradi- 
tional theology, a dozen atheists have been made by the crimes 
of our industrial system. Its riot of selfishness, its carnival of 
greed, its license of so-called law, its brutal tyranny of power, 
its despotic cruelties and selfishnesses—all warranted by polit- 
ical economy as the best conceivable order, all sanctioned by 
the Church as the divine order on earth—these are the things 
that have spread atheism among our wage-workers. The vic- 
tims of our system have cried aloud in their bitterness—“How 
can there be any God over such a world? How can there be 
a God, when man, the so-called child of God, is thus inhuman ?” 
As said one of the leading anarchists: “We are not atheists ; 
we have simply done with God.” 

The best way to cure the disease af anarchistic atheism is so 
to make over our world of industry and trade, so to pattern it 
after the laws of justice, so to breathe in it the spirit of 
humanity, so to inspire men in it to “bear one another’s bur- 
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dens and thus fulfil the law of Christ,” as that all shall gladly 
confess it to be the divine order of a good God. The best work 
on the Evidences of Religion that can be written for our 
modern world is the creation of a humane, just, and Christian 
world of business. When men see that the evils of earth to-day 
are not the necessary results of Nature’s cruel laws, but only 
the necessary results of man’s selfish wresting of those laws 
to the interests of the cunning and the powerful—then men 
can once more believe that the Power back of Nature is a 
good God. When man can see that the reason why the many 
starve at the table of Nature is not because that table is in- 
adequately spread, but because the strong have selfishly 
elbowed their way to the best seats and gobbled up the boun- 
ties of the board; when, then, the plain people shall see their 
big brothers experiencing the one real conversion, and, instead 
of gorging themselves, turning to help their weaker brethren 
to the provisions of the common table, in the name of the 
common Father who has spread it for all His children—then, 
once more, they may say with glad faith, “Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 

So we can see how true is the language of our own Dr. 
Draper, writing some years ago upon “The Political Effect of 
the Decline of Faith”: “What is it that has given birth to the 
Nihilist, the Communist? . . It is the total extinction of 
religious belief. With no spiritual prop to support them, no 
expectation of a hereafter in which the inequality of this life 
may be adjusted, angry at the cunningly devised net from 
which they have escaped, they have abandoned all hope of 
spiritual intervention in their behalf and have undertaken to 
right their wrongs themselves.” 

Revolutionary anarchism will disappear from society when 
conservative civilization breathes the noble prayer of the father 
of philosophic anarchism—the Frenchman, Proudhon: “O 
God of liberty! God of equality! Thou God, who hast placed 
in my heart the sentiment of justice before my reason compre- 
hended it, hear my ardent prayer! Thou hast formed my 
thought, hast directed my studies, thou hast separated my spirit 
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from curiosity and my heart from attachment, in order that I 
should publish the truth before the master and the slave. I 
have spoken as thou hast given me the power and the talent; 
it remains for thee to complete thy work. Thou knowest 
whether I may have sought my interest or glory. O God of 
liberty! may my memory perish, if humanity may be but free; 
if I may but see in my obscurity the people finally instructed ; 
if noble instructors but enlighten, if disinterested hearts but 
guide it! Then the great and the small, the rich and the 
poor, will unite in one ineffable fraternity; and all together, 
chanting a new hymn, will re-erect thy altar, O God of liberty 
and equality !” R. HeBer NEwTon. 


New. York. 





FRENCH VS. ENGLISH. 


HE English House of Commons is the product of ages of 
evolution. It is distinctively Anglo-Saxon in its hous- 
ing, methods, tone, and general character. The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies only dates back a quarter of a century—to the 
founding of the present “Republique Francais;” but in its 
genius it is as distinctively French and Gallic as the House of 
Commons is English and Anglo-Saxon. A contrast is 
interesting. 

In both countries, the upper houses, the House of Lords 
and the French Senate, are entirely secondary in popular in- 
terest and in decisiveness for legislation. The upper houses 
may influence legislation, but they do not decide it. They are 
very proper, a trifle somnolent and slow, and either lack the 
strong characters and firm convictions so plentiful in both 
lower houses or else they soothe these characters and convictions 
into so somnolent a state that their activity does not attract 
public attention. In this respect both these legislatures are 
radically different from the United States Congress, where the 
Senate attracts rather more attention than the House and is at 
least as powerful in deciding legislation. 

The French House of Deputies meets in the stately palace 
built by the Princess of Bourbon, a century or more ago, on the 
left bank of the Seine, in the heart of Paris, which is the heart 
of the nation. It has been remodeled and greatly enlarged for 
governmental purposes and is an immense building. Neither 
visitors nor Deputies seem to ascend the dignified flight of 
steps and enter under the stately classic portico at the main 
entrance, but by an unimpressive side door. Admission is only 
by ticket, which must be obtained some days if not weeks in 
advance. There is a great demand for the tickets. The visitor 
ascends by commodious stairways. At the top a polite attend- 
ant takes your hat and wraps, and he refuses a fee. He then 
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unlocks a door in what corresponds to the foyer of a theater 
and you enter a box identical with those at the Grand Opera. 
Each box will seat twenty persons, and only ladies are allowed 
in the front row, so that their attractive toilettes may beautify 
the house; and until the performance begins at 2 Pp. M. the 
second row is also reserved for ladies. We were advised to get 
there at 1.30 P. M., so as to secure good seats. As we settle in 
our seats and glance around the house, we notice as many 
elegant toilettes in the boxes as at a performance at the Theater 
Francais or at the Grand Opera, and a number of opera-glasses 
in use. 

The Chamber is a fine semi-circular room with a row of 
magnificent white marble colums encircling the round end, 
and between these are two tiers of boxes furnished in dark red 
velvet with flowing draperies. It is lighted from above, and 
the decorations are dark, rich, harmonious, and effective. Be- 
low the boxes, in what corresponds to the pit or main body of 
the theater, are the semi-circular rows of mahogany seats and 
narrow desks of the Deputies. These rise from the center like 
an amphitheater. In the center facing the Deputies and the 
audience is the tribune—I had almost written the performing 
stand. It is a three-story affair, is very elegant, and made of 
mahogany with gilt trimmings and white marble bas-reliefs. 
Back of it are the walls, covered with fine, dark green tapestry. 
It is not overloaded with decoration but has enough to typify 
the French taste, elegance, and love of effectiveness. On the 
first story are the tables of the secretaries, who take note of the 
proceedings. Above this, reached by a narrow stairway on 
each side, is the tribune proper, or speaking-stand. This is 
a narrow, green-covered table about ten feet long, with a plat- 
form behind it on which the orators stand to address the house 
and audience. Questions are asked from the floor and inter- 
ruptions made, but a speech is always delivered from the 
tribune. Above the head of the speaker and a little back sits 
the President of the Chamber, behind an elegant mahogany 
table with a big silver bell on it; he is on the third story of the 
tribune, and has two or three secretaries sitting behind him. 
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The hands of the two big clocks—there must be one on each 
side to balance—approach two. A minute later the ushers, in 
full dress, each with a metal chain around his neck, arrange 
themselves in a row; the head usher announces in a loud voice 
to the few Deputies already there: “Monsieur le President!” . 
and the elegant Paul Duchanel enters and ascends to his seat 
on the third platform. The hall fills with Deputies. The audi- 
ence quiets down. Without any roll-call, reading of minutes, 
or other preliminary, the President announces that Deputy 
Berry will speak. 

A stocky, businesslike Frenchman ascends the tribune. At 
first he speaks calmly, but, soon warming up, he expostulates, 
implores, entreats, commands, exhorts. Gestures are frequent 
and emphatic. It is an oration. A sharp remark starts a ques- 
tion from one side. M. Berry answers it. Another and an- 
other follow in rapid succession. A member stops wa!king 
in front and begins an excited explanation. Twelve or fifteen 
Deputies are talking at once. M. Berry shrugs his shoulders 
with an eloquent gesture of despair—as only a Frenchman 
can shrug. The President raps hard on the table; he rings his 
bell again and again, rises, and calls out: “Attention, gentle- 
men!” The hubbub subsides and then renews. The President 
pleads with them: “It is Monsieur Berry who speaks, gentle- 
men! Hear him!” His hands are extended in entreaty. His 
voice has tears in it. He assumes the most graceful, non- 
chalant, and pleading attitude. The speaker below him has 
stopped with a most patient and resigned air. A stalwart usher 
comes to the front and shouts “Silence!” In the lull that fol- 
lows, M. Berry makes the mistake of saying he could sing 
something that would convince them. At once the shout, 
“Chantant! Chantant!” (“Sing! Sing!) goes up all over the 
house. Nothing can be heard in the din till M. Berry begins 
to talk in stentorian tones and gesticulates wildly and ends in 
an eloquent climax, which brings silence out of mere curiosity 
to hear him. A vote is taken and his motion is carried. 
Despite the noise, oratory, and hubbub, the body moves and 
action is taken. An Englishman is bewildered and scandalized 
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by the tumult. He does not understand the French love of 
a sensational effect and of display. 

President Duchanel has just been married. A little later, 
a witty Deputy in the course of his speech said, “I am a bene- 
dick,” with a significant wave of his hand backward. At once 
a fusillade of questions were fired at him—why was he a 
benedick? how long would he stay a benedick? was it good to 
be a benedick? The President arose, explained, pleaded, ex- 
postulated in a most pathetic and heart-rending manner. The 
orator talked below. The witty questions, bon-mots, and 
laughter scintillated across the floor. The audience in the 
boxes applauded and watched the actors through their opera- 
glasses. Ushers came out and shouted, “Silence! Silence!” 
but no one paid any attention to them. It was as good as a 
circus. They were all actors, and acting with a verve, grace, 
and effectiveness utterly alien to the Anglo-Saxon. They en- 
joyed it. I was fascinated by the facile, quivering motions of 
the hand of a Deputy who sat below me. 

Later on an Abbe spoke against the new church bill. He 
was a dogged person, a bore, and read his address for nearly 
two hours. Part of it was a long list of church benefactions. 
The Socialist Left expostulated with him for taking so much 
time. The President rang his bell for order, entreated them to 
be still, and then sat down with his head in his hands in an 
attitude of despair—while his shoulders shook with laughter. 
The priest would have been considered a fair speaker in this 
country or in England, but, compared with the others, he was 
only interesting when the questions aroused his anger and 
when he flung back their jeers against his beloved Mother 
Church with flashing eyes and indignant voice. He ended by 
saying that politics and religion were one, and that they would 
never be settled right until the politics of France were managed 
by the Mother Church. This brought out cheers from the 
Right, where sat the churchmen, and jeers from the Left, 
occupied by the Socialists. 

Then one of the Left, Camille Pelletan, a great orator, 
ascended the tribune and spoke for nearly an hour. He is a 
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man of power and conviction. Not a question was asked, not 
an interruption made save a hurried round of applause at some 
particularly good point. We were glad to know that this 
effervescent, bubbling audience could listen when a man of 
power spoke. Of course, we could not grasp the rapid, elided 
French, but the tones of his voice, the flashing of his eye, the 
eloquent waving of his arms, and the facile fingers all spoke 
louder than words. 

A few nights before we had attended the Theater Francais, 
but the performance in the Chamber of Deputies surpassed the 
theater in entertainment and theatrical qualities. We left the 
theater at the end of the third act; we stayed in the Chamber 
of Deputies for over four hours. The Deputies, who were both 
actors and audience, and the occupants of the boxes thoroughly 
enjoyed it. It was a comedy of manners admirably acted; an 
intellectual treat; a dramatic spectacle; a performance of wit 
and elegance. When is the people’s work done? 

One of the striking differences between French and English 
methods is in the treatment of visitors. In both tickets of ad- 
mission are required, but in France it is because they want their 
visitors to be comfortable and not overcrowded. In England 
it is because they are grudgingly admitted as an almost neces- 
sary nuisance. The House of Commons galleries extend all 
around its rectangular hall, but only one end is allowed to male 
visitors. The sides are vacant save for some useless ushers. 
There is no coat-room, and the stairway to the gallery is nar- 
row, steep, and dark. In France women are admitted with the 
men and given the best seats. In England they are sent into 
a gallery above the Speaker’s head, which has a grating across 
it with peep-holes about an inch in diameter. I am told there 
are only twelve good seats in this gallery, and tickets of 
admission are balloted for by the members two weeks in 
advance. 

In France, if you call to see a Deputy, you wait in a comfort- 
able, warmed salon, with plenty of seats in it, while your card 
is taken in. When the Deputy sends word he will receive you, 
you are ushered into an inner and more elegant salon with sofas 
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and chairs, and when the Deputy comes an usher takes the 
party into a small, well-lighted room, with table and chairs, 
where you can talk in complete privacy. No fees are expected, 
and they were refused when offered. 

In England, a policeman points the way through a magnifi- 
cent hall into an equally magnificent octagonal lobby without 
any seats in it. Halls leading out of it have seats, but a police- 
man tells you visitors are not allowed to sit on them. Police- 
men are everywhere, and they act as if they were the chief 
ornaments of the building. The head policeman finally con- 
sents to take your card to the member you wish to see. You 
wait standing. Your friend comes and he takes you into a 
side hall where you may sit down, but you are watched envi- 
ously by those outside who are standing. The member takes 
us into the inner lobby, but is stopped on the threshold and told 
he must get a permit for the lady. He leaves my wife outside 
ind goes for a permit. This lobby has no seats. I stroll across 
it as I see others doing. One of the multitudinous policemen 
taps me on the shoulder and points to a quarter of the tessel- 
lated pavement—“Will you please stand on that quarter; it is 
reserved for visitors.” I stand there. Another policeman 
edges near and asks if I would like an order of the day. I do, 
and he quietly pockets a sixpence. The next day he remembers 
this, and the exchange is repeated. Meanwhile the member 
has come back with my wife, and after some talk, all standing, 
he proposes that we go to the restaurant. We start down an 
empty stairway and a policeman springs forward with alarm 
in his voice and says, “No ladies are permitted here!” So we 
meekly proceed down a back and roundabout way. While we 
are discussing the Parliament-toasted buns and tea, we notice 
a sentry pacing up and down on the outside terrace. On in- 
quiry we find he was put there years ago, when the dynamite 
outrages stirred parliamentary sloth. The idea was that dyna- 
mite might be thrown from a boat on the river and destroy the 
buildings. He still paces. 

The prevailing note in the French Chamber of Deputies is 
quiet, comfortable elegance and appropriateness, with enough 
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courteous attendants to be of service. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment have great architectural beauty, glorious statuary, paint- 
ings, and stained glass. Their prevailing note is uncomfortable 
magnificence, with a multitude of nearly useless, fee-expecting 
attendants and a lot of antiquated, annoying rules. Routine 
and red tape are snarled all around them. 

Parliament meets in what is nominally a palace of the King. 
When His Majesty attends, Parliament cannot control its own 
regulations. Thus when Edward VII. opened Parliament in 
full state, the hereditary Earl Marshal, a royal officer, made 
all the arrangements. When the King commanded his faithful 
Commons to attend him in the House of Lords, the Speaker 
gathered his dignified robes of office up around his undignified 
legs and scuttled hastily at the head of a well-dressed mob of 
over six hundred gentlemen, along a narrow passage to a 
place capable of holding less than a hundred. Toes were trod 
on, heads jammed, and bodies bruised in this mad scramble, 
and five-sixths of the faithful Commons were unable to enter 
the presence of the King. The Labor members did not even 
try to get in. It was ludicrous, undignified, scandalous. But 
it always had been, and that fact seemed to prevent any one 
from thinking that the body that makes laws for a mighty 
Empire, on which “the sun never sets,” ought to be able to 
control the hall it meets in. Such a contretemps would never 
happen to the French; they are too logical, and would not be 
bound to a foolish course by precedent. 

My friend, the Hon. Corrie Grant, member from Leicester, 
illustrated this by two of the rules of the House of Commons. 
On entering the chamber, every member bows three times. At 
first Mr. Grant thought they were bowing to the Speaker, as 
representing the dignity of the House. But one day he noticed 
the Speaker himself bowed three times on entering. He in- 
quired, but no one seemed to know the reason for this rule. 
The English in him became aroused and he went digging to 
find out. After a good deal of antiquarian research, he found 
that centuries ago, in the time of Henry VIII., the House of 
Commons met in St. Stephen’s chapel, which of course was 
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Roman Catholic, as that was then the State and all-prevailing 
religion. At the upper end was an altar, and every one coming 
in bowed three times to the Holy Trinity—to the Father, to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. They no longer meet in St. 
Stephen’s chapel; the religion is gone; the altar is gone; the 
real reason for the rule is gone—but they still bow three times 
on entering. This is typically English. It could not happen in 
France, where the great revolution painted over every church 
door and on every public building the triune motto—“Libertie, 
Egalitie, Fraternitie,” or “Liberty, Equality, and Brother- 
hood.” 

In the House of Commons the members sit on benches with- 
out any desks. These benches run up and down the hall, and 
an aisle runs up the center. The government members sit on 
one side and the opposition on the other. They thus face each 
other. There are only enough seats for about a third of the 
members. That also is English. The arrangement of seats 
is awkward for speaking, but it is “old.” Down each side of 
the aisle runs a narrow strip of red carpet. Should a member 
in talking overstep this red carpet, he is called to order and 
moves back. The two strips of red carpet are just a little 
farther apart than the length of a sword and the sword arm. 
They are a relic of the time when the armed knights sat on 
either side of the house and a member was forbidden to over- 
step this red carpet lest in the heat of debate he should draw 
his sword and injure or be injured. The swords have gone 
ages ago, and the violence of that medieval debate, but the red 
carpet and the rule without reason remains. 

Here is a condensed extract from the London Outlook, 
which illustrates another absurdity of Parliament: “When the 
making of church laws was intrusted to Parliament, that body 
was composed solely of English churchmen and had an abun- 
dance of time for that work. Nowadays the Peers and the 
Commons are drawn from all religious denominations. They 
have no fitness for legislating on purely ecclesiastical matters, 
and the many imperial and domestic questions more than oc- 
cupy each session. Yet, as matters now stand, if all the 
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Bishops and both Houses of Convocation unanimously desire 
the wording of a rubric slightly modified, they are powerless 
without an act of Parliament.” 

Parliament has to attend to so great a variety of little things 
that it has small time and energy to tackle the really vital 
questions. Any member may ask questions of the government. 
Here are a few illustrating the absurdly small affairs that 
waste the time of the old and revered English Parliament. 
There were one hundred and fifteen questions asked on one day 
I was there, and sixty-nine on the next day. They are printed 
in the order of the day. I quote a few: 

“Mr. P. J. O’Farrell—To ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that his predecessor in office instructed 
the Board of Works to send Sir Thomas Drane to make an 
inspection of and report on the ruins of St. Mel’s Cathedral, at 
Ardagh, Ireland; whether the Church representative body re- 
fused to agree to vest those works as required before repairs 
could be undertaken ; and will he now give a return of the cor- 
respondence on the subject? 


“Mr. Norman—To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether naval cadets, whether on duty or on leave, in inclement 
weather, are debarred by official regulations from wearing 
great-coats ; and whether, as a consequence of recent exposure 
without great-coats, several cadets are now suffering from 
pulmonary disease, and one cadet has already succumbed 
to it? 


“Mr. John Campbell—To ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can tell the House what are the rates of pay and 
expenses of living for officers in the various regiments of His 
Majesty’s forces ?” 

As might be expected, the replies to these questions are most 
wonderful examples of verbal dodging. They answer, but say 
nothing. Is it any wonder that Lord Salisbury makes an an- 
swer to a temperance deputation like the following ?—“In any 
case, the remedy is obvious. Legislation is not the monopoly 
of the government; and if the noble earl will propose bills, 
we will consider them with sympathetic interest and be glad to 
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find a way out of the labyrinth of our troubles.” On this, the 
Westminster Gazette makes the following pertinent comment: 
“This is most pitiable—that the Prime Minister should whine 
about the ‘labyrinth of his troubles’ and suggest that the oppo- 
sition ought to show him a way out. If it is only meant for 
chaff, Lord Salisbury does himself an injustice by giving us 
such poor stuff.” 

Tied up in a tangle of red tape and precedent, with men high 
in office who have been put there because they were the sons 
of their fathers, with a moribund upper house, composed en- 
tirely of landlords who of course will block any real land laws, 
and a lower house composed mainly of corporation lawyers, 
directors, and rich men, and occupied with a mass of frivolous 
details beyond its power to decide, is it any wonder that Parlia- 
ment has become impotent and weak? 

The speaking in the House was with little attempt at oratory, 
terse and common sense. But it was mainly on trivialities and 
about small rules on which men of ability did not feel like 
speaking. With all its theatrical display and oratory, the 
French Chamber of Deputies seemed to be doing more business. 
But both of them justified the following words from the 
Review of the Week, an English society and conservative 
weekly, which is one of the last places one would look for 
such sentiments. On “The Passing of Parliament,” it said 
in part: 

“The essentials of representation of the people have van- 
ished. Parliament is destroying its soul, the soul of the nation, 
though without interfering during the present stage of its 
existence with its apparent wellbeing. The vital functions of 
constructive criticism, of financial .control, of statesmanlike 
foresight have disappeared from Parliament. Look where we 
will, parliamentary government is not only decadent but dead. 
The best men of all nations refuse to have anything to do with 
it; and, in England no less than elsewhere, rhetoricians, talk- 
ers, boodlers, fine gentlemen, pococurante philosophers, and 
Circe’s rout of led-captains agape for honors or personal ends, 
are the people who man the legislature. The main function 
of Parliament is no longer to control finance, to check admin- 
istration, or to govern. The insolence of Ministers is reflected 
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by their demeanor on the Treasury bench. They publicly ex- 
hibit their contempt for the few earnest men who still hold 
their positions in Parliament as a trust from the people. They 
are on the watch for the mood of feverish democracy ; to soothe 
it with new experiments; to realize incongruous advantages ; 
to protect the personal interests that override the public 
welfare.” 


ELTWEED POMEROY. 


East Orange, N. J. 

















MUSIC AND CRIME. 
Te | 
HOSE who advocate the use of music as a means to pro- 
mote moral improvement among the lawless elements of 
society are met at the outset by the fact that many criminals are 
fine musicians, This in itself would seem to form an argument 
against the doctrine of Prof. Goldwin Smith and other thinkers 
who so earnestly sanction the suppression of anarchy by means 
of music. In a recent interview, Warden Bridges, of the 
Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown, reluctantly ex- 
pressed his views on this subject as follows: 

“Our men hear good music every Sunday and appear to 
enjoy it. They sing heartily and take evident pleasure in listen- 
ing to the band, which is composed of the best musicians 
selected from eight hundred and fifty prisoners. Occasionally 
we have entertainments with outside talent, and these are 
always appreciated by the men.” 

To the query as to whether the prisoners perform any duty 
involving rhythmic movements, such as marching or calisthen- 
ics, the answer was in the negative. Interrogated as to the 
general effect of music upon the prisoners, the warden replied : 

“T couldn’t say whether it made them behave any better or 
not, because some would behave anyway without music in order 
to obtain the quickest possible release. I think music helps; 
that is, I consider it beneficial, but cannot recall any instances 
of men being morally improved by it. I have noticed, however, 
that a good singer often produces a better effect upon our audi- 
ences than a sermon, The men appear much brighter after 
hearing a song than after a discourse, however earnestly de- 
livered. As far as behavior is concerned, the music hasn’t much 
to do with that, because the men know they have got to behave; 
if they don’t they’ll be punished. This prison is a place of pun- 
ishment, and nothing but fear of punishment will make the 
hoodlum element, at least, behave.” 

In reply to a question as to the efficacy of softer measures, 
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the warden, gradually warming up as he talked and becoming 
more emphatic, said: 

“Softer measures? Oh, no; they can never reach a hardened 
criminal, because he is dyed deep in pure cussedness. Why, 
sir, this prison was founded in 1804, and from that time till 
1893 the prisoners have kept up yelling. When I came here I 
stopped it. They found out that I wouldn’t have it and now I 
can go all through the prison and not a man will dare to yell. 
I have made them respect me through fear.” 

The writer suggested mildly that the tendency of the men to 
burst forth into spontaneous yelling and discord might be taken 
advantage of by making the production of musical tones com- 
pulsory; that is, by compelling each yeller to sing instead of 
yell—thus forcing, as it were, the habit of producing harmony 
upon the criminal’s mind. 

“What! Make them sing? Oh, that wouldn’t do at all; 
while some would be singing others would hiss. The men are 
not allowed to hum or sing while at work, for the reason that 
they would be cutting their hands off at the machines if their 
attention were diverted.” 

The question was asked: “Do you not think, Warden, that 
better work could be done by the prisoners under the influence 
of music? Soldiers march better when inspired by the band; 
the children in Japan sing as they weave, and the pattern is 
woven in time to the song; then there is the——” 

“Oh, that may be; but here it wouldn’t do at all. Men don’t 
come here to sing; they come to work out their sentence.” 

“But, Warden, could not the prisoners’ very band be utilized 
to promote harmony among the men and make them work 
more cheerfully ?” 

“The band? Oh, no; that wouldn’t be practicable, because 
we couldn’t place it where all the men could hear it to advan- 
tage, owing to the fact that the men are located in different 
shops. If the men were taken from their work to study music 
or to sing, the Commonwealth would not be getting the re- 
quired proceeds from their labor. Men who have had the ad- 
vantages of social life and have become criminals cannot in 
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my opinion be improved by music or by any other form of 
education, because they are fully responsible. They are hard- 
ened sinners, and nothing but fear of punishment will make 
them behave; besides, some of our worst criminals are fine 
musicians.” 

“Warden, what do you think of suppressing anarchy by 
means of music?” 

A dry laugh was the first response ; then— 

“Give the anarchist the end of a rope and I will help do it. 
If you musical people want to prevent anarchy, better begin 
with the children, not with adults.” 

Evidently some prison officials are not educated to the idea 
that the restoration of the criminal to his lost sense of manhood 
can be naturally accomplished by gentle rather than by harsh 
measures, 

A different view was expressed by the Rev. S. Stanley Sear- 
ing, chaplain of the House of Correction at South Boston, 
Mass. He is of the opinion that “music can and should be 
applied more practically to develop the moral sense,” and he 
would advocate individual singing as a means to this end. The 
question was asked: “How can individual singing train the 
moral faculty ?” 

“T think that knowledge of correct musical intervals and the 
intoning of these intervals assist the mind to regain its lost 
sense of harmony. I believe that all our thoughts are inter- 
valed, so to speak, according to the laws of music; but when 
the mind is abused by wrong thinking, our thought-intervals 
become distorted ; that is, they become sharped or flatted, so 
that the idea of perfect harmony is.temporarily suspended. 
The singing of correct musical intervals sets the mind into the 
right moral grooves and restores its equilibrium.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Searing, that anarchy can be suppressed 
by musical means?” 

“You may quote me as saying that I most certainly do; but 
I believe that the germs of lawless thinking should be elim- 
inated first from the minds of the young. Music should be ap- 
plied more systematically to vicious children and should be 
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taught more extensively in our public schools. We have sing- 
ing in the chapel every Sunday, and the prisoners sing heartily ; 
I have known many instances in which certain hymns have 
touched them, particularly those hymns sung by them in hap- 
pier days. They frequently send in requests to sing favorite 
tunes, and after the service four of the men will get together 
and try to form a quartet to reproduce what has been sung by 
the choir.” 

The opinions of officials in the other institutions visited do 
not differ materially from those here presented. Presumably 
the views expressed are typical examples of the ideas enter- 
tained in the various penal institutions of the country respecting 
the use of music. While it is doubtless true that adult criminals 
are less susceptible to the refining influence of music than those 
younger in crime, there is nevertheless much room for improve- 
ment in the musical methods employed in their behalf. If the 
idea that a prison is a place of punishment could be eradicated 
and the conception that a prison is a school for training the 
moral nature be substituted, we should then be in the right 
position to administer musical treatment. 

Returning to our opening statement, admitting the fact that 
many criminals are exceptionally good musicians, let us con- 
sider the matter under two heads: First, that class of criminals 
whose knowledge of music extends no further than the popular 
songs of the day and whose associations with such songs have 
always been of a questionable character. The musical influ- 
ence in their case simply swings them along in their chosen 
groove. They absorb only the sensuous quality of the music 
and cannot really be morally improved by it, because the quality 
does not contain the necessary musical ingredients to lift them 
to a higher plane of emotion. In cases where the melody is 
good and would of itself awaken refining impulses, it fre- 
quently happens that the words with which it is connected 
produce precisely opposite effects ; indeed, the words of a song 
are much to blame for the demoralizing influence of it. Again, 
popular song rhythms are calculated to spur only the lower 
emotions. Is a tune catchy? Its charm lies largely in its 
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rhythm. Take the songs composed in rag time; the syncopa- 
tions that form their principal feature give rise to jerky 
rhythms, and these act upon the nervous system of the listener 
at unexpected and unnatural parts of the measure. The result 
is that the entire being is thrown into a succession of jumps 
or musical contortions whose irregular character excites un- 
healthy immoral tendencies. To the injudicious uses of 
rhythm may be attributed those sudden impulses which lead to 
crime. 

The second class, who do not appear to have been influenced 
for good by their musical proclivities, are often the world’s 
most skilful musicians, singers, and performers of classical 
music. Why has their art done so little to build up their moral 
fiber and make them true men and women? Broadly speaking, 
the same causes operate here as in the first class considered. 
Quality and rhythm still play an important part, but their in- 
fluence is more subtle. The darlings of society have learned to 
be musically voluptuous. Acquainted with all the luxuries of 
sound, susceptible to every gradation of tone, every modula- 
tion from key to key, and every possible rhythmic effect, they 
yield without question to the sway of all kinds of music and 
are consequently unable to resist the enervating tendencies of 
their art: they are simply mastered by musical sensation. 

But what are the enervating tendencies of music? One that 
may be mentioned as producing a deleterious effect upon the 
moral nature is that voluptuous slide from one tone to another 
called portamento—a slide to which singers and violinists are 
much addicted. It is the acme of sonorous luxury, induces 
languor, and suggests to the mind a relapse from moral disci- 
pline. Another source of enervation is the inordinate desire for 
effect sometimes occasioned by raising the pitch for the sake of 
brilliancy, as was done in Paris in 1848, when the pitch of A 
was raised to 448 vibrations; and sometimes by unwarranted 
modulations from one key to another. In this way music has 
been strained out of its natural channels and made to stimulate 
the nerves of both listener and performer beyond their normal 
tension. 
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Still another source of weakness that menaces our art and 
tends to promote immorality among musicians is the excessive 
use in instrumental works of chromatic passages, both melodic 
and harmonic. Nothing so effectively destroys the musical 
consciousness of key as a series of chromatic tones or chords 
introduced for oddity or for weird, uncanny effects. True, 
many compositions are beautified by those means, and it is not 
the semi-tones themselves that are here called in question, but 
more particularly the composer’s motive in using them. The 
history of chromatics shows, however, that when first employed 
among the Egyptians, during the twenty-first and twenty-sec- 
ond dynasties, their influence was decidedly detrimental to the 
morals of the people. At that time the treble flute was invented, 
and because of its chromatic capabilities it superseded the harp 
and lyre in popular favor. The effeminacy and licentiousness 
of the age were reflected in its music, and the orgies conducted 
at the then capital of Egypt, Bubastis, were celebrated by hun- 
dreds of thousands to the accompaniment of myriads of these 
flutes. After the twenty-sixth dynasty, under the Ptolemies, 
the music of Egypt reached its lowest ebb. Every man in 
Alexandria was a skilled flute player, and even the kings were 
very proficient upon this amorous instrument. It is a singular 
coincidence that, with the change from the diatonic harp to the 
chromatic flute, the dissolute days of Egypt began. Certain 
it is that music relaxes its strict and rigid character when chro- 
matically treated, and this laxity when carried to excess tends 
to weaken moral sinew. The musical historian Rowbotham 
remarks: 

“For we have always found that in early times of a people’s 
history, when there is a broad simplicity of thought among 
men, the diatonic scale, with its free open intervals, prevails, to 
the exclusion of all other; and also in healthy and heroic 
epochs, when such breadth and simplicity but repeat them- 
selves, it is the same. The character shines out in the music, 
which is but one of the many mirrors of the mind. But when 
ages of restlessness and feverishness supervene, or ages of 


weakness and pettiness, like the present, the craving for novelty 
produces rarities, and the art reflects the age down to details. 
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And the chromatic had been in existence indeed before 
Agatho’s time, but not much used, and never at-all in the 
higher walks of art. For as certainly, as we have said, it was 
not used in tragedy, so it was not used in the choral odes of 
Epinician, Gymnopedic, etc., styles, and only for the lower and 
particularly the amorous style of music.” 

Many orchestral composers of to-day, in striving after mu- 
sical novelties, depart from the simple nature of music and 
render it unintelligible by virtue or rather by vice of luxurious 
intricacy. The musician literally becomes the music he pro- 
duces and grows fastidiously lavish in his tastes and habits. 
Under these circumstances, which are made compulsory by the 
demands of his profession, he loses his moral poise and sinks 
into the musical vortex where Crime waits to suck him down 
and complete his moral disintegration. An interview on this 
subject with Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, brought 
forth the following views: 

“The mainsprings of conduct and associated thoughts do not 
lie in maxims or rules of any sort, but are impulses which have 
an ancestry in the experiences of the race. Song and dance 
give expression to healthy racial habits, and there can be no 
doubt that they have contributed greatly to the uplifting of 
mankind. The kind of music that has done this has been of a 
very different sort from that found on musical programs of to- 
day. The latter represent the possibility of sound—the former 
the achievements of life. Folk-songs can do more to make life 
worth the living than oratorio or symphony. They must be 
sung, not simply listened to; skill counts only for the abnormal 
nervous system. Does anarchy ever sing? Its ancient but 
ignoble blood has crept through scoundrels since the flood. 
Music of a kind that is founded in concrete experience will be 
powerfully resonating in the ancestral chambers of the mind. 
It must be of a kind that sings itself, and modern composers 
have little respect for that kind. Whoever reaches for char- 
acter will take the old road, make his music to fit the people, 
and not expect to make the people fit his music. Proper music 
is as definitely related to character as is action to thought. The 
teacher who will forget his art and allow the pupil to sing as 
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he feels will be doing what I have in mind. The performance 
may not be artistic, but psychologically it will be music.” 

With regard to the practical use of folk-songs, the opinion 
of Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va., is of great interest. 
Under date of Nov. 20, 1901, he writes: 

“T would say that the music used at Hampton comprises a 
great deal of sacred music as well as secular, together with the 
folk-songs of the negro race. We believe sincerely in the value 
of music as a help in the moral uplift of our students, both 
Indian and negro.” , 

That the anarchist is out of tune with Divine harmony none 
will question. How can the mere hearing of music or the sing- 
ing of it set him in tune? To accomplish this there must be 
indeed a moral rectitude in the relations of musical tones. 
From the quotations cited it is evident that such moral recti- 
tude exists in folk-songs, and in all simply-constructed melodies 
whose tone-intervals are chiefly diatonic. The “ancestral 
chambers” in the mind of the anarchist, made resonant by such 
music, would tend to produce thought-vibrations corresponding 
to those heard by him through the outward ear; and thus the 
morality of the music would be sympathetically transferred 
from the physiological to the psychical plane of his being. 
Such transference was understood by the ancient Greeks, for, 
according to Rowbotham’s account, “Pythagoras employed 
musical specifics of his own composition to dislodge wrong 
thinking and low desires from the minds of his pupils.” He 
made his music fit each individual case. The musical brother- 
hood which he established in the south of Italy was the realiza- 
tion of his doctrine that “music is the great means of education 
in life and the guide to all moral virtue.” 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
writes under date of Nov. 7, 1901: 

“In answer to your request for my views regarding the influ- 
ence of music upon the moral faculties, I may say that there 
is no doubt in my mind that music can be made a valuable ally 
in ethical training. The views of the ancient Greek philoso- 
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phers in regard to the influence of music upon the moral con- 
dition of the State is worth considering, although the matter 
was pushed to an extreme that would seem to us to be some- 
what far-fetched. 

“Putting it broadly, I have rarely failed to notice the bene- 
ficial result of musical training upon the mind. Anything that 
tends to uplift the moral faculty can hardly fail to produce 
such results; and just as demoralizing art or literature may 
and does lower the moral condition of those coming in contact 
with it, so can a certain class of music produce like results, 
although perhaps by reason of insufficient observation such 
moral deterioration is less evident. Much uplifting of the pub- 
lic taste could be accomplished through the presentation of the 
best music, more especially orchestral music. He who would 
give the people this boon, and at prices which would be possible 
to the poorest of them, would be a true philanthropist as well 
as a good business man. 

“As to the influence for good of music upon anarchy, I must 
confess to hesitation in expressing an opinion beyond that al- 
ready put forth as a generality. If the anarchist is, as we are 
often told, psychologically abnormal, music, or even associa- 
tion with the refining influence of art generally, might tend 
toward a more kindly appreciation of humanity. The violent 
phases of anarchy are undoubtedly suggestive of the border- 
line which separates sanity from insanity. The beneficial in- 
fluence of music upon mental disease is not only one well 
recognized by modern alienists, but one which has been well 
known even to the ancients and of which several cases are 
recorded in Holy Writ. The whole matter is one for more 
extended investigation.” , 

With regard to philanthropic work for the cause of good 
music, reference may here be made to the municipal concerts 
of Boston instituted by ex-Mayor Josiah Quincy. It is note- 
worthy that these concerts have grown in popularity, and, not- 
withstanding their classical features, command a large attend- 
ance. The steps taken by the Music Commission of this city 
to insure the tuning of all hand-organs and hurdy-gurdies used 
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in its streets may be rightly interpreted as a measure for the 
moral adjustment of anarchistic thinking in this community. 
Concordant sound acts as a balm upon discordant thought, and 
in time listening Anarchy will be charmed out of its clashing, 
“beating” inharmonies into properly-tuned, smooth-flowing 
thought. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster, musical adviser of the London County 
Council and Inspector of the Council’s Bands, at present lec- 
turing in this country, when interrogated as to his opinion re- 
specting the moral influence of music upon the poorer classes 
of London, said: 

“T have had, repeatedly, occasion to observe the truth of the 
proverb that ‘music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’ 
The Council provides bands, which perform in some forty 
parks and open spaces of London, during the summer months. 
The performances are, of course, free to the public and take 
place twice a week, or even more frequently, generally late in 
the afternoon. They last about three hours and end about sun- 
set. These bands have been playing now for nine summers, in 
all parts of London, in the fashionable West End as well as in 
the East End, where there are whole square miles of streets 
filled with the most squalid description of humanity. In these 
latter districts the audiences were so ill behaved, when the 
bands were first sent there to play, that stones were positively 
thrown at the bandsmen and the yelling of the children (and 
even of adults) scarcely allowed the bands to be heard. Within 
a few years all this has changed ; the audiences are now orderly 
and, as a rule, silent and attentive, breaking into applause 
when a piece is over. Quite a remarkable improvement has 
also taken place in their attire; formerly the whole audience 
was in rags, which reeked with dirt. Now the women, though 
belonging to the poorest class, try to dress as decently as pos- 
sible, while the men, who are workmen, factory hands, and 
dock-laborers only, stand or sit around in their working clothes 
—but not in rags, as before.” 

The writer has long been under the impression that definite 
chemical effects are produced in the brain by the sound of mu- 
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si¢, and, with the object of ascertaining some facts bearing 
upon the matter, communication was held with Prof. Elmer 
Gates, of Washington, D. C. His reply, under date of Oct. 7, 
1901, though intensely interesting, is too technical to admit of 
publication here. While his opinion from a chemical viewpoint 
is to be respected, there is nothing in the present knowledge of 
chemists, by his own admission, to discountenance the idea that 
a correspondence exists between musical ratios and chemical 
formule. He writes in part: 

“T wish you could read the article on acoustics and music in 
the MS. of my forthcoming book. I agree with you that music 
is an efficient means of moral training, especially in the 
development of the normal emotions.” 

While anarchists as a class and criminals of all grades, and 
indeed society in general, can be morally uplifted by musical 
means, the practicability of using music for this purpose lies in 
its application to the need of the individual. If we assume 
that Divine harmony exists, that musical principles pervade 
and form the foundation of the cosmos, and that each human 
being presents a part of this Divine harmony, we are in a posi- 
tion to see that the harmony of the individual is peculiar to 
himself and that it is capable of musical analysis. Space does 
not permit the proper defense of this assumption, but with this 
conception of man’s material and psychical composition it is 
a natural step to the following proposition, viz., the harmony 
of the individual considered from a musical standpoint is 
based upon a governing tone, or key-note. This subject was 
fully treated in a previous article. Once the key-note of any 
person is determined the specific application of music becomes 
possible. A specified key united with music of peculiarly ap- 
propriate rhythms forms the real essence of musical treatment 
for anarchy and for immorality throughout the entire scale of 
humanity. Referring to this vital question, Prof. C. Staniland 
Wake, of Field’s Museum, Chicago, says in a letter to the 
writer: 

“Musical tone (interpreted by us as sound) and color are 
fundamental in Nature—representing what Herbert Spencer 
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calls the Unknown Power behind all phenomena, as furnishing 
the ratios for its activities. They are therefore manifestations 
of power, which, as ‘modes of motion,’ we are sensible of un- 
der seven (6-4-1) phases or aspects, giving the octaves of color 
and tone, each of which has its associated mode of motion, that 
is, physical representative. 

“Each individual, as a living machine, is responsive to all 
the vibrations of Power within certain limits,—that is, sensible 
to us,—and therefore must be regarded as a kind of phono- 
graphic instrument put into activity by the action of the en- 
vironment, which environment includes everything external 
to the individual and in a sense even his own physical organ- 
ism. Each individual may thus be said to have his key-note 
and color, but the fundamental key is that of the race rather 
than of the individual, whose organism as structure and func- 
tion, when perfect (if ever really so), must be regarded as a 
most complex embodiment of the musical and color harmonies 
that have been interwoven by the instrumentality of the action 
and reaction of environment and organism throughout the 
racial existence. 

“While the organism is imperfect, it is ‘out of tune,’ and, 
not being able to respond properly, gives out inharmonic tones 
in thought and action. Moreover, the organism is set to either 
the major or minor key—in which sharps or flats predominate 
—the major key being especially that of the male organism 
and the minor that of the female. But as a musical instrument 
may be tuned, so may a human organism be attuned by proper 
means ; and I do not see any reason why both music and color 
should not be employed for the purpose of ‘educating’ the 
organism and thus of harmonizing the tone memories im- 
pressed upon it—reaction being always equal to action. Un- 
doubtedly both musical tone and color—particularly the former 
—have great influence over ‘sensitive’ minds; and although | 
have never considered the matter in a curative relation I do 
not see why much might not be done in that way—especially 
if crime may be treated as a disease, that is, as due to an ab- 
normal condition of the organism, seeing that both have been 
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used in the cure of disease—apart from actual physical mal- 
formation.” 

From the foregoing it is clear that the nature of music— 
that is, the simple essence of it—tends to promote moral im- 
provement of the race. Just what music can do for criminals 
in general and for anarchists in particular depends upon its 
quality and the method of using it. Cabanis observes: 

“There are peculiar combinations of sounds, and even of sin- 
gle tones, that affect all the faculties of sense; these, by their 
immediate action upon the soul, arouse certain sentiments over 
which they seem to have epecial power, in accordance with the 
primitive laws of organization.” 

Music of necessity teaches obedience to the laws of right 
living. Its very nature is harmony, and its effect upon man- 
kind has been of a refining, uplifting character. Individual 
exceptions by no means affect the validity of these statements ; 
the great musical current is not to be polluted by isolated in- 
stances of tributary evil. The perception of moral truth can 
come through no broader channel than that of music; for, as 
Browning says, “there’s no truer truth obtainable by man than 
comes of music.” It is the soul’s armor; it is mail of sound, 
and tones are the links. He who is wrapt in this flexible but 
impenetrable envelope of sound may defy all the pressures of 
being. I say “wrapt,” because, in order to be proof against 
those immoral tendencies: which assail us on every side, one 
must wear music next to the very vitals—must put it on like 
a garment, and let the tones sink around and clasp the life- 
centers in a soul-tight embrace. 


HENRY W. STRATTON. 


Boston, Mass. 








SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION LABOR MAYOR. 


OR the first time in the history of any of the great cities 
of the United States, labor unions have elected one of 
their active members to the office of mayor. With the begin- 
ning of the year 1902, Eugene E. Schmitz, the young leader 
of the Union Labor party, began the task of directing the new 
administration of municipal affairs in San Francisco. He 
starts without experience in any political office, but he is not 
without education and business training. His policy will be 
studied with interest‘ far beyond the bounds of California ; 
and, as the civic and economic problems inherent in the situa- 
tion are of a general character, a survey of the campaign is 
timely. 

It should be explained that the November election resulted 
in the emphatic victory of Mr. Schmitz for mayor, though 
until his hasty nomination he had been known chiefly as an 
enthusiastic member of the musicians’ union. This election is 
the more remarkable when it is considered that, under the new 
charter, the office of mayor is one of great power, and that 
many vital problems confront San Francisco at this time. For 
these and other reasons to be presently stated opposition to the 
labor union candidate was directed with much energy, and even 
bitterness. Notwithstanding the appeals of business men and 
the press for a tried and conservative executive, the vote stood: 

Schmitz, Union Labor 


Wells, Republican 
Tobin, Democrat 


Much significance attaches to the returns because the labor 
party sprang into life at a bound, the creature of a strike griev- 
ance, and elected its candidate before its opponents suspected 
that the party was anything but a joke. We read of a similar 
victory by organized labor unions at Cumz, Rome, 104 B. c., 
but American politics has no like example for comparison. 
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When it is considered that San Francisco is not conspicu- 
ously democratic in its composition; that it has a large number 
of millionaires, monopolies and their friends, and that the 
ancient stigma of toil of which Homer sang has ever been as 
much of a curse among the lowly here as in great cities else- 
where, it will be seen that the lessons of the election are worth 
analyzing. 

The patrician doctrine that rank (wealth) imposes obliga- 
tion was especially popular among the captains of industry 
during the grave labor troubles just preceding the election. A 
brief survey of these disturbances will shed light on the result: 

After a desperate and prolonged fight involving their exist- 
ence itself, the 104 labor unions of the city made an honorable 
settlement with the Employers’ Association a few weeks prior 
to the election. Before the termination of the many compli- 
cated strikes and lockouts of the summer, however, labor had 
been so incensed and weakened in its struggle because the mer- 
chants had had the services of eighty per cent. of the police 
force (as guides for non-union country drivers) that it had 
already begun to organize to take part in the election. The 
momentum of this movement for political organization had 
become so great by the time the strikes were settled that the 
most adroit politicians could not divert the masses from their 
purpose, and the Union Labor ticket was nominated. In enter- 
ing politics the workers but followed the advice given by their 
opponents in previous years. “Don’t strike, but vote!” had 
long been the cry of politicians. 

The strikes of last summer were the most serious ever 
known in San Francisco. They were for the most part sym- 
pathetic, involving teamsters only at the outset, but spreading, 
finally, until from 25,000 to 30,000 men were out of work, and 
the city presented the appearance of a populous district under 
martial law. Mounted policemen and scores of armed “spe- 
cials” accompanied non-union workmen everywhere, and the 
piers along the wharves were turned into arsenals. 

In all these troubles there was never a question of wages or 
hours; it was a fight for the life of unionism, for the right to 
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organize and enforce rules, and for the privilege of dealing 
collectively with employers. The Employers’ Association, con- 
trolling nearly every business house in the city, premeditatedly 
forced the fight, and the emasculation of the unions was care- 
fully planned long before the breaking out of hostilities. 

“We will deal with our men individually,” said capital, “but 
we will not treat with the unions.” 

Before the end of the labor war millions of dollars were lost, 
wheat and fruit lay rotting in fields and orchards, feeling was 
bitter on both sides, and city and State were threatened with 
financial disaster. At the beginning of the strikes the police 
commissioners, under the influence of, and partly composed of, 
the merchant class, began a course that contributed largely to 
the victory of labor at the polls. At the request of merchants 
and dray-owners the commissioners detailed almost the entire 
police force to escort non-union drivers and others during 
working hours. As there had been no violence it was charged 
that the police were used to intimidate union men, and the duty 
of the police department in times of peaceful strikes thus be- 
came a vital issue of the contest, as it was, later, the over- 
shadowing question of the election. During these labor 
troubles newspapers and ministers of the gospel took an active 
part in public discussions; “scabs,” union men, and specials 
were shot down in the streets, and the employers and commer- 
cial associations of the city and State petitioned the Governor 
to have militia patrol the city. After personal investigation 
Governor Gage decided that the rioting was sporadic, order 
being the rule; so he refused to interfere. Then capital 
charged that the Governor, desiring to run for office again, had 
been frightened from duty by the labor vote. 

In due time the combatants grew weary. The strikes were 
settled, most of the men returning to work “on terms honor- 
able to both sides,” as announced by Governor Gage, the medi- 
ator; but the exact conditions are a secret unto this day. Not 
long after the settlement the campaign was well under way, 
and the mayoralty contest was, of course, the crucial contact 
between the partizans of labor on the one side and those of 
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capital on the other. The one concrete thing that labor wanted 
was an executive whose police commissioners would, in the 
event of future troubles, oppose the methods that had prevailed 
during the summer. But back of this special demand lay the 
whole cause of unionism—the abstract rights of man, as under- 
stood by the masses. Labor wanted the moral support of 
votes—the encouragement of victory. Failure would have put 
the brand of anarchy on the unions; success meant abundant 
life, possibly industrial peace for a series of years. 

Finally Eugene E. Schmitz, leader of the orchestra of a pop- 
ular theater, was nominated by the unions, then elected over 
Supervisor Tobin, the lawyer-banker candidate of the De- 
mocracy, and over City Auditor Wells, the regular Republican 
nominee. When the returns were counted, teamsters and 
scavengers whistled and sang, walking delegates shouted, and 
for once the ranks of toil were buoyant with hope. In this 
fight the building trades’ council, a body of union men, op- 
posed the labor ticket on the ground that it would kill union- 
ism to enter politics; but their fight was led largely by one of 
their number who held an office under the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and the men refused to bolt the regular labor ticket. 

But the election of Musician Schmitz would not have been 
possible if either one of the old political parties had nominated 
a satisfactory candidate. The Republicans were fighting 
among themselves, and the Democrats had to carry the burden 
of the administration’s many faults—an unsatisfactory mayor, 
an expensive board of public works, failure to build streets and 
schoolhouses, and unpopularity for its conduct during the 
bubonic plague scare. Another fact that helped the labor party 
was the negative record of its candidate, a man little known 
in politics, and not known at all in a public way except as the 
leader of an orchestra. His private life bore scrutiny, and his 
personal friends were numerous. As the owner of a small 
foundry he had consistently refused to sell out to the Em- 
ployers’ Association; he had never disgraced himself in the 
eyes of business men by making “reform” speeches, and he 
had always voted the Republican ticket—a patriotic act that 
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endeared him to certain politicians who looked upon his labor 
candidacy simply as good politics. 

Mr. Schmitz belies the foreign spelling of his name, which 
suggests the prefix “Herr.” He is of German-Irish genealogy, 
a native Californian, and a man of conservative views and in- 
dustrious habits. Though loyal to his friends and to the prin- 
ciples of labor unions, it is exceedingly doubtful whether his 
career will not disappoint many of his ardent admirers, espe- 
cially those who expect him to develop into a strong and ag- 
gressive executive along the lines of modern civic reform. 
His immediate friends and advisers are certainly stanch Re- 
publicans, entirely in sympathy with nearly everything that 
modern reformers oppose. It is hardly probable that Mayor 
Schmitz will ever actively oppose the reasonable demands of 
union labor, but he will be a conservative and somewhat pas- 
sive advocate of the claims of modern progressive policies. 
This estimate is based largely on his recent declaration that 
“when conditions become normal again I hope to return to the 
Republican party.” 

The remark seems to indicate his lack of grasp, and that 
he does not yet realize the deeper meaning of the movement 
that made him mayor, if his election really is anything more 
than an accident. Therefore, there is grave doubt whether a 
man who considers his election merely an episode will see and 
utilize the opportunities within his reach. The fact that he is 
honest, intelligent, and industrious may enable him to master 
the problem and rise to the expectation of his well-wishers. 
Those who know him well say he will develop very fast “in 
harness,” but there are others who say that the ambition for 
office will make him a cunning politician. The most discourag- 
ing phase of the case is that some of his closest friends say that 
he will, should his administration prove popular, seek the Re- 
publican nomination for mayor in 1903. Surely, there is little 
comfort for the opponents of reactionary and autocratic politi- 
cal movements in a man whose ideals are satisfied within the 
limits of the plutocratic Republican party of to-day. It cer- 
tainly requires not only a brainy man of wide experience, but 
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a student familiar with the lessons of history and the tenets 
of liberalism, to seize the reins of power with the grip of a 
Johnson, of Cleveland, or of a Jones, of Toledo. 

Mr. Schmitz’s friends know he is honest, but none can yet 
say whether he has sufficient character to lead a movement no 
less sacred than the rights of man. The chief hope of thought- 
ful and progressive citizens is that he will develop capacity as 
a ruler—the genius of statesmanship that will enable him to 
become, in a manner, the architect of a city for the people. 
There are those who charge that he is vacillating, easily flat- 
tered, spoiled, and led, and that, with the best of intentions, he 
will be directed in the beaten paths by those already blasé in 
the highways of politics; but there is something in the man’s 
history and countenance that seems to contradict this pessi- 
mistic forecast. He is a magnificent specimen of physical man- 
hood, standing several inches above six feet, a man of open 
countenance and generous laughter. He may yet fall under 
the influence of such clear-headed thinkers as ex-Congressman 
Maguire, the noted Single Tax orator, whose knowledge of 
municipal needs is definite and whose ideas are progressive. 
He may listen to such men, even if he is in close contact with 
well-known machine Republicans to whom, very largely, he 
owes his nomination, and with labor leaders ambitious to carry 
petty measures to victory. 

One of the great points of the contest has already been set- 
tled by the death of Chief of Police Sullivan, who was the 
especial target of the unions. Captain George Wittmann, the 
dashing and brainy “rough rider” of the police force, who was 
charged with aggressively fighting union strikers, was recently 
appointed chief by the present commissioners, and there is little 
question that it is beyond the power of the new mayor to have 
him removed. 

In summing up this review it is but just to say that all classes 
are ready to give the new mayor a thorough trial before con- 
demning him. He has been suddenly called from the ranks of 
the unions to govern the most important city west of Chicago. 
It is a tremendous task, even for one with great ability and 
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steadfastness of purpose. A fair trial, with all the aids of able 
and friendly counsel, is the only test that will determine 
whether organized labor has helped or marred the cause of the 
masses by electing one of its own people to the most important 
position, in name and in fact, under the organic law of San 
Francisco. One thing, however, has been decided: Labor has 
the power to combine and win a victory at the polls if there is 
only the esprit de corps to knit it closely and drive it to the 
ballot-box as a collective factor in a municipal contest in San 
Francisco. 
LeicH H. IRvINE. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE popular outcry with reference to certain cases of ex- 
pulsion or enforced resignation of university professors 
appears to imply that the fate of the professors is a matter of 
interest to the non-university-going public. This interest is a 
growth of recent years. Formerly universities were regarded 
as places of retirement—‘cloistered retreats” was the term 
generally applied; and the dons were considered as somewhat 
unpractical persons with a fondness for the minor pleasures of 
life, in their restricted circle. The student was regarded as a 
young man who spent four necessary years in becoming better 
acquainted with the classics, and in preparing with no particu- 
lar excess of labor for a professional career. Now all this is 
changed ; the privacy of the college is invaded; the professor 
is supposed to have public duties; the student has become a 
public character, to be alternately petted and reviled by the 
public and the press. 

It is to be presumed that all this change is for the better, and 
that the conversion of the university from a place of learning 
into a missionary of general culture is a step in advance. It 
seems somehow, however, to upset our calculations, and to dis- 
turb our ideas as to what constitutes a university. 

The English university had, and still retains, a certain social 
quality peculiar to itself, and which cannot be imitated. It 
arose from peculiar conditions—from the practical identity of 
the social standing of all the students. The university consti- 
tutes in England a certain social caste, which preserves its 
power by reason of its social strength, and not because of its 
learning. Refinement, not knowledge, is its distinguishing 
mark—the teaching of social duties more its purpose than the 
teaching of books. That the English universities have fur- 
nished a continuity of distinguished scholars is due rather to 
the men than to the universities, for security of livelihood and 
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an untrammeled opportunity to follow the individual bent have 
been the chief factors in securing this result. The English uni- 
versities have by no means the claim upon English scholarship 
that German and American universities have upon the scholar- 
ship of their respective countries. This view is largely con- 
ceded, and indeed defended, by the upholders of the English 
system, who regard the making of good citizens as of more 
importance than the making of scholars. The English univer- 
sity is reckoned as a factor in the preservation of order and of 
good government. At the English university the English 
gentleman is taught his duties to his class, and to look forward 
to a life of public duty rather than of scholarly retirement. 

This kind of education is not without its political effects; it 
provides the class in power with a force of men who by train- 
ing are of immense service to the State, whose independent 
incomes give them unlimited opportunities to follow legitimate 
ambitions, and whose moral stability lends to their personal 
influence the greatest possible weight. But with all this, the 
university is by no means a public institution; it is still the 
cloister as far as the outside world is concerned. The mass of 
the people have no interest in its doings; no appeal is made 
to them; nothing is sought from them. The athletic contests 
of rival teams are the only objects of public attention. The 
university is still a machine for the creation of parsons and 
barristers. 

In Germany the university holds the same attitude of aloof- 
ness with reference to the people in general. It exists primarily 
for the making of students. Books are the reason of its being 
and the end of its labors. German university education has 
become a synonym for scholarship and deep research. The 
German university has become influential in learned circles 
but a cipher in the conduct of public affairs. It makes scholars, 
not statesmen; eminent discoverers and commentators, not 
propagandists. 

In the United States conditions are different from those in 
either of the foregoing countries. In a democracy all must 
bow before the dictates of the people. Nothing is sealed; 
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nothing is sacred; cloistered life becomes an impossibility. 
The least suggestion of retirement is sufficient to start a herd 
of reporters eager to tear the covering away—to convert 
secrets into paragraphs. This statement applies with peculiar 
force to the new colleges of the West. The older foundations 
have their established position and have settled down into a 
groove from which it is all but impossible to dislodge them. 
Conservative by instinct, they do not yield to the popular 
clamor, and, like Oxford and Cambridge, their athletics are 
their only advertisement. Hence, professors of these institu- 
tions never shock the sensibilities of the well-to-do with the 
proclamation of heterodox doctrines. They are of the domi- 
nant guild, and their attitude and teachings are suited to those 
in authority. 

But in the West the conditions are different. Here the uni- 
versity is almost the sole expression of an intellectual and 
learned life in the midst of newness and confusion. It brings 
with it that air of leisure and refinement which has in the 
public mind always been associated with the college. A pro- 
fessor here becomes an object of public interest. He is content 
with a relatively small salary; he enjoys long holidays, and 
goes to Europe at occasional intervals. He becomes a sort of 
ideal in certain sets. He occupies a position in the public eye 
altogether different from the professor in Europe or the East- 
ern States, and is the representative, the high priest, of the 
mysteries of scholarship. The sparseness of population also 
gives him a very conspicuous position. He is an asset in all 
social affairs, and to the distinction of his scholarship adds that 
of an unquestioned social standing; , hence, the professor be- 
comes, in the eyes of the ordinary person in the West, an ex- 
ceedingly superior creature. The community is more than will- 
ing, nay even anxious, to be blessed with some of that culture 
of which he is the daily ministrant. 

It may be questioned whether this attitude on the part of 
the people tends altogether to the edification of the professor. 
It appears to lead to a kind of posing, and to an itch for pub- 
licity and popularity from which the denizens of universities 
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are supposedly free. This evident and natural desire for ad- 
vertisement occasionally produces strange and somewhat 
laughable results. 

Dr. Jordan, of Stanford University, has always recognized 
the fact that a university president in the West must be a public 
character to a very great degree. Accordingly, he has lectured 
and spoken all over the West on all sorts of subjects. He has 
talked on Omar Khayyam, Kipling’s “Recessional,” and other 
subjects of immediate and popular interest. He has been just 
as catholic with regard to his audiences as he has been eclectic 
in the matter of his lectures. The most conservative as well 
as the most radical of local societies have been equally welcome 
to what he has had to offer. Everywhere he goes he is received 
with enthusiasm, and large audiences are glad to have an op- 
portunity of listening to and applauding him. That the public 
activity of Dr. Jordan has been of great benefit to the uni- 
versity and has contributed largely to its success cannot fairly 
be doubted. It has also been of much advantage to the people 
of California. Dr. Jordan has become well known personally, 
and his authority as an educator has been supplemented by his 
popularity as a speaker. 

Other professors have followed the example of their chief, 
and Stanford has always had teachers who have been able to 
command large audiences and to hold the ear of the people. 
One by one, however, these have disappeared. Those who have 
spoken on debatable questions in public have one by one left 
for Europe or the East. With the exception of a professor of 
English who speaks almost exclusively upon his own special 
subject, they have “said their say” and have gone their way, 
either by accident or design; and Professor Ross, the last of 
the talking professors, has been guillotined with an almost 
startling suddenness. 

The Ross incident, like the Dreyfus and other incidents, 
must stand on its own merits; and with an investigation of 
these we are not at present engaged. This case and others 
like it are chiefly useful as showing the results of the working 
of the new idea respecting the office of a university. In this 
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instance, and in all others resembling it, the professor has gone 
out into the great world with certain ideas. These ideas, or his 
ways of putting them, have been distasteful to the university 
authorities—and the professor has disappeared. 

It will be seen that all the ideas for the dissemination of 
which the professor has paid the penalty are of one class: they 
are economic and political. In the war of interests the pro- 
fessor has taken one side and the authorities the other, with 
the result that the former has come to grief. This is to be ex- 
pected. It can hardly be conceived that the university authori- 
ties will permit a professor to remain in their employment and 
at the same time to give public utterance to ideas antagonistic 
to their interests, merely upon the ground that the employee 
considers his position to be correct. On the other hand, when 
a professor is discharged under such circumstances there arises 
something very like a scandal, particularly in districts where 
the university has been accorded such unreasonable deference 
as has been described. The authorities are in a dilemma with 
regard to the talking professor; they must either allow him to 
continue the advocacy of opinions which they regard as con- 
trary to their interests, or they must discharge him and thus 
bring discredit upon the university. It is easy to say that the 
professor need not be a propagandist—that he must occupy 
the position of instructor simply, and state rather than advo- 
cate theories. This may be the ideal course for the talking 
professor, but it is hardly a possible one. The fact that an 
audience hangs eagerly upon one’s words, that one is regarded 
as a leader and ex officio an instructor, is far from conducive 
to scholarly discretion and self-restraint. Such conditions have 
turned the heads of old and practised men before now, and the 
young professor cannot be expected to avoid the pitfalls of 
popularity. 

It appears as if the practise of public speaking on the part 
of professors were not altogether suited to their position. Pro- 
fessor Ross is the victim of the false system pursued at Stan- 
ford University—of the impossible idea that university pro- 
fessors should at the same time be popular speakers. This 
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notion, so far from adding to the dignity of the professor, is 
a very effective means of lowering it. The newspapers make 
a sensationalist out of him willy-nilly. His speeches become 
valued, not for their intrinsic worth, but for their “popular” 
or startling character. It is, moreover, a question whether 
such public utterances do not tend to diminish the influence 
of the professor in his own circle—among the students for 
whom he primarily exists. Public utterances lead naturally to 
criticism and comments, which in the present condition of the 
press are neither dignified nor scientific. It is manifest also 
that speaking to general audiences tends to advertise and exalt 
certain departments at the expense of others, and those, per- 
haps, most essential in university life. Clearly, the classical 
and scientific departments can have but little opportunity of 
advertising themselves to general audiences. Public interest 
is centered on debatable propositions of common discussion. 
Stanford University, in the course of its experiments with talk- 
ing professors, has given proof of this. 

Occasions may easily arise to compel one to take the field for 
certain opinions, but a careful man will hesitate before drag- 
ging the university along with him as a protection and an ad- 
vertisement. It is evident that the above remarks do not apply 
to lectures in connection with the university extension move- 
ment. Here the professor faces an audience of students, or 
would-be students, and his course is very clear. His profes- 
sional instinct will prevent him from making any partizan use 
of his position. He is not making a speech, and is under no 
obligation to please or startle his audience. 

The role of propagandist does not appear to be compatible 
with that of professor, nor does even that of public lecturer, at 
least upon those subjects with regard to which there are radical 
differences of opinion affecting material interests. 

The public has acquired the habit of expecting too much of 
the university, and the university is apt to flatter itself that it 
can exert a direct influence upon the public. This idea will 
benefit neither the university nor the public. The whole notion 
of bringing the university “down” to the masses is un- 
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satisfactory in its working, and is not productive of good 
results. 

Large numbers of people are occasionally desirous of ob- 
taining instruction in certain subjects, and are willing to occupy 
the position of students. Under such circumstances the pro- 
fessor can have no hesitation in announcing the results of his 
special reading and of his individual research. 

Public speaking must be a very unsatisfactory method of 
communication to the university specialist. It is rough-and- 
tumble work at the very best, and the professor can easily 
afford to do without it—just as easily as the public. 

Austin LEwIs. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





A CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


[FTY years ago a band of two: thousand ragged, half- 
starved Mormon exiles, under the command of a sup- 
posed inspired leader, Brigham Young, pitched tents upon the 
parched sands of the Great American Desert and began the 
formation of the forty-fifth State, or first coOperative common- 
wealth. Those overzealous pioneers of Western colonization 
were laboring under the hypnotic delusion of founding a mod- 
ern land of Zion, and did not anticipate the political problems 
their privations and sufferings would eventually solve for the 
benefit of humanity. They willingly followed a man whom 
their creed designated a prophet, seer, and revelator, and 
located in the valley of the Dead Sea—one thousand miles 
from civilization, where poisonous reptiles, ferocious beasts, 
and savage Indians held undisputed possession. 

On July 24, 1847, the travel-worn sentries of the advance- 
guard of one hundred and forty-seven souls espied the Salt 
Lake Valley, and announced the fact by placing the American 
flag on Ensign Peak, a noted eminence where the Latter Day 
Saints believe the Angel Gabriel will sound his warning 
trumpet and declare that “time shall be no more.” The native 
Indians gazed in wonderment at the strange caravan, wending 
its way through Emigration Cafion, of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, and held a council of all the big chiefs and warriors to 
decide what should be done with the pale-face intruders upon 
their hitherto unmolested happy hunting-grounds. A glance 
at the equipments of these religionists soon convinced the 
Utes, or dwellers of the mountains, that they were not danger- 
ous foes; hence, a treaty was quickly consummated. 

The pipe of brotherly love, kindled by the coals of friend- 
ship, soon sent the smoke of peace to the nostrils of the Great 
Spirit and won his smile of approbation. An aged chieftain, 
whose features indicated that almost a hundred snows had 
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come and gone since his boyhood days, as an earnest of his 
sincerity unfolded to the white men a priceless secret of his 
forefathers. With a crooked stick he demonstrated by marks 
in the sand the laws of gravitation and the principles of ancient 
canal building, by which the barren desert might be made to 
blossom as the rose of Sharon, in the midst of pebbles of deso- 
lation. The Mormon leader understood the strange characters 
made by this illiterate chief, and ordered the immediate con- 
struction of an irrigation canal to carry water from a mountain 
stream upon the site since made famous by becoming the Mecca 
of Mormonism. 

When the life-giving waters, laden with fertilizing silt from 
the ancient mountains, was turned upon this sandy plain, the 
seed-germs of vegetation burst forth and transformed the 
camp-ground into a veritable oasis, producing grass for the 
animals and plants for the people. The wanderers had reached 
their imaginary land of promise in a state of destitution, 
almost without food or clothing, with no means of communi- 
cation with civilization except by a three-months drive with 
oxen and broken hand-carts. The white alkali desert fur- 
nished nothing but cacti, and the mountain cafions contained 
only a few wild berrries and nuts for food for starving mothers 
and dying children. Here the first lessons of practical codper- 
ation were learned, and the dependence of man upon his fellow- 
beings was most forcibly illustrated. 

Individual exertions were of no avail in constructing irri- 
gation canals, erecting dwelling houses, guarding the homes 
from invasions of savage foes and prowling beasts, or caring 
for the crying babes, who in their innocence were famishing 
from hunger and shivering with cold because of no food to 
sustain life or raiment to warm their quaking forms. All the 
“saints” were placed. on an equal plane and instructed in a 
plan of codperative government by which the church should 
hold undisputed dominion over temporal bodies and spiritual 
life. No man could construct a ditch to his land to convey the 
waters of irrigation except he passed the boundary-lines of 
another; hence, one canal was made to carry sufficient for a 
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score or even a hundred claimants. The theory of codperation 
thus became an indispensable practise, and the good of one was 
recognized as a benefit to others. 

The land was apportioned in tracts of ten or twenty acres, 
according to the occupation of the man getting a farm, and the 
most binding obligations were entered into as sacred covenants 
to prevent any transfers of title. “He that selleth his land 
selleth his inheritance in Zion, saith the Lord,” was a very 
familiar text for religious exhorters in the early days of Utah 
colonization. The late president of the Mormon church, Wil- 
ford Woodruff, who was almost a centenarian at his death, 
received a twenty-acre tract in the codperative allotment, and 
resided upon it for over half a century, growing miscellaneous 
products for the support of a large family of numerous wives. 
Until in recent vears the man who sold any of his possessions 
to the Gentiles was liable to excommunication from the church, 
which meant complete social ostracism. 

The timber for building houses grew upon the mountain 
slopes, where the wily beasts of prey lay in wait for a tempt- 
ing morsel of human food or the treacherous red man hid be- 
hind the boulders watching an opportunity to add a scalp to his 
belt of trophies; hence, men were compelled to unite their 
forces and go in crowds of a score or more when chopping 
logs for constructing their houses and churches. Some would 
use the firearms in slaughtering game or defending their 
friends, while others felled the trees and whip-sawed them into 
lumber. No better school was necessary to teach those vet- 
erans of the plains the lessons of actual codperation or recipro- 
cal assistance, when they realized that over one thousand miles 
of barren, desolate land lay between them and all humanity 
except the few families encamped by the mysterious inland 
sea. Every man constituted both employer and employee, as 
he asked no questions about the paymaster but expected to 
reap his reward in beautifying the colony of which he formed 
a part. 


In the group of pioneers, representing “every kindred, 
tongue, and people,” were men and women trained in the 
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various arts of mechanism, and their services were necessary in 
manufacturing clothing, farming implements, and machinery. 
The skins of beasts were made into articles of clothing and 
bedding or used for harness for work-animals. The native 
forests supplied timber for making furniture and woodenware 
for the homes, schools, and churches, and tools used on the 
farm. While those artisans were constructing useful and 
ornamental articles from the native raw materials, the farmers 
and herders were engaged in producing the foods needed for 
human sustenance—thus equalizing the burdens and giving 
congenial employment to all. Money possessed no value, as 
there was no demand for its purchasing power where nothing 
could be purchased. 

The vast area of mountain and deserts that could not be cul- 
tivated was utilized as a public herding-ground for the flocks 
and herds of the colonists, and the separate holdings were 
cared for by codperative methods. One man could look after 
the herds of fourscore of his brethren more easily than he 
could control his own, so that the principle of codperation 
enabled all to reap the benefits afforded by the eminent domain 
of the general government. A few sheep supplied wool for 
home manufacture and kept the wolf of hunger from the 
doors of the farmer and carpenter alike, while the horses and 
cattle feeding on the mountains in summer and in the valleys 
during the winter added wealth to the “saints” and increased 
their desire to extend codperation to its utmost beneficial limits. 
In this manner every member of a family became the owner 
of stock ranging on a thousand hills, undisturbed except by 
nomadic Indians or roving wild animals. 

As the church was uppermost in all transactions and men 
were but subservient subjects, the doctrine of temporal coéper- 
ation was applied to religious observances—in consecrating 
one-tenth of all each member possessed or annually accumu- 
lated to the church fund. In this way the ecclesiastical author- 
ities became wealthy men, and the church as a corporation col- 
lected lands, houses, and personal property to the value of 
many millions of dollars. Men were employed in construct- 
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ing factories and church buildings and willingly permitted the 
retaining of tithes from their daily labors. The great tithing 
offices, or “storehouses of the Lord,” became veritable banking 
institutions and storage warerooms for the food and raiment 
of the entire official directory, consisting of one president, 
bishop, or other officer for every five lay members. 

Another form of codéperation organized by the “saints” im- 
mediately after taking possession of the territory, which they 
called “Deseret,” was the plan of what was afterward incor- 
porated as the Perpetual Emigration Fund, by which mission- 
aries were sent abroad for recruits and the new converts were 
assisted in “journeying to Zion” to build up the promised land. 
By this method the poor converts would be under double 
obligations to the church in repaying the money advanced for 
transportation, with good annual interest, and contributing 
one-tenth of all their earnings as tithing, which perceptibly in- 
creased the church treasury. But few of the members thus 
obtained ever apostatized from the doctrines, and have there- 
fore remained obedient servants of the priesthood. Under such 
conditions the State of Utah was organized by act of Con- 
gress and admitted into the Union January 4, 1896. 

After fifty years of codperation the new State, comprising 
an area of 82,190 square miles, has a population of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, of whom at least four-fifths are 
Mormons. The capital and intermountain metropolis—Salt 
Lake City—contains one-fifth of the people, the remainder 
being distributed throughout twenty-seven counties, where 
there are three hundred codperative cities, towns, and villages. 
The church has erected four magnificent granite temples, cost- 
ing over ten million dollars, and has immense holdings of 
tabernacles, tithing offices, real estate, and personal property 
in every ward throughout the State, as the results of prac- 
tical codperation. Every town, with the exception of a few 
mining camps, has been built up through the same colonial 
plan adopted by the pioneers in subduing the desert of the 
Salt Lake basin, where the city of national renown is located. 

The church historian has prepared a statement designed to 
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show the actual results from fifty years of practical codpera- 
tion. By this array of figures it is demonstrated that the 
original colonists, with no capital other than colonial labor, 
have accumulated the vast sum of $562,900,000. This amount 
came directly or indirectly from the ten thousand farms 
brought under cultivation through scientific irrigation. The 
estimated sum expended in establishing the farms, constructing 
irrigation canals, feeding and clothing farmers and their fam- 
ilies, and improving the homes reaches $137,000,000. The 
cost of building temples, churches, and schools, and prose- 
lyting the world for converts is placed at $30,000,000. The 
amount expended in building and equipping factories and ex- 
perimenting in making nails, sugar, leather, paper, cotton, and 
silk goods reaches $11,000,000. 

As much of the original cost of building up the country 
was expended before the present magnificent railway facilities, 
constituting fourteen hundred miles of standard roads, were 
available, the estimated expense of overland freighting, estab- 
lishing mail routes, building telegraph lines, and ineffectual 
attempts at colonization is given at $20,000,000. The Indians 
had to be conquered and made peaceable at a cost of 
$15,000,000, much of which was expended in establishing 
missions, furnishing supplies, and fitting up farms and schools. 
The cost of defending polygamy in the courts and resisting 
troops sent (as they supposed) to exterminate the Mormons 
is placed at $10,000,000. Added to the expenditures above 
enumerated are the items of loss by fire, crickets, locusts, and 
many other incidentals making the grand total—the entire sum 
having come from individual efforts through the practical 
application of colonial coéperation. 

One of the most important commercial organizations repre- 
senting the successful results of codperation is the great Zion’s 
Co6perative Mercantile Institution, founded and operated by 
Mormons. The main buildings of this mammoth concern 
occupy a large portion of a Salt Lake City business block of ten 
acres, and branches are located at every principal shipping 
point in the State. The stockholders are numbered among the 
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rich and poor, high and low, in every hamlet; hence, all are 
directly interested in trading with their home institutions, be- 
cause by so doing they assist in building up home industries 
and accumulating sufficient to pay handsome semi-annual divi- 
dends. The average annual sales of this institution go above 
$3,000,000, and the dividends range about ten per cent. every 
year. 

The chief secret of success in all codperative efforts is in 
the continuous patronage of the people, and, to encourage this 
aside from the mere dividend-paying inducements, the finan- 
ciers of this coOperative commonwealth create wage-earning 
institutions. A sugar company supplies ten million pounds of 
home sugar to the consumers. This factory demands the 
labor of probably three thousand men, women, and children in 
growing beets, making bags for sugar, and running the 
machinery. Many of those employed are stockholders in the 
cooperative industry and receive regular dividends from their 
investments. While those institutions are incorporated under 
the State laws and are essentially corporations, the original 
plan, which set the entire industrial machinery in motion and 
brought wealth and independence from the deserts of aridity, 
was that outlined by Brigham Young and perpetuated by 
his successors, in what may be called ecclesiastical codper- 
ation. 

Mormons are great dancers, and many of them are fond of 
the wine that looketh red in the cup. To cater to the natural 
inclinations of both saints and sinners and keep all the money 
in the hands of the Mormon people, the prominent church offi- 
cials enlisted the codperation of men with money and con- 
structed one of the grandest bathing resorts in the world on 
the billows of the great Salt Lake. This wonderful Moorish 
structure, known as Saltair Beach, was erected in 1893, at a 
cost of $250,000. It is situated sixteen miles from the city 
and one mile in the lake, standing upon fifteen hundred native 
pine piles, and includes one thousand well-equipped bath- 
houses. The dancing pavilion occupies a space two hundred 
and fifty feet in length and one hundred and forty feet in 
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width, the entire building being lighted by 1,250 incandescent 
and arc lights. 

During the summer the Saltair Beach is visited by thousands 
of tourists and “saints” of every class and description, who 
delight in bathing in the buoyant waters of the wonderful 
saline sea, where a body cannot sink. The “saints” mingle 
with the Gentiles in the hazy dance of death and seem to enjoy 
the social codperation afforded by this great tabernacle of sinful 
pleasure. A crowd of fifteen thousand is no unusual thing on 
any day when the Mormon associations run special or codpera- 
tive excursions to this popular resort. From this center of 
congregation may be seen many islands, where herds of 
codperative stock once fed, and the broad, fertile valley dotted 
with villages made possible only through practical co6peration. 
In like manner the small towns are supplied with amusement 
halls, without the necessity of voting bonds, forming syndi- 
cates, or borrowing from usurers. 

The mountains of Utah are treasure-vaults of every val- 
uable and precious mineral known to the scientific world, and 
over five hundred codperative associations have located leads 
and lodes during the last quarter of a century. This hidden 
wealth was kept from view for twenty-five years after the 
Mormons colonized the land—to prevent an influx of Gentiles 
and to force the “saints” to irrigate and cultivate the soil. If 
the followers of Brigham Young had become excited over rich 
deposits of mineral treasures, they would have shaken off the 
shackles of priestly power, deserted their homes and families, 
and starved in the desolate caverns of glittering sand—one 
thousand miles from the supply depots of the necessities and 
comforts of life. The Mormon leader well knew the results of 
opening the gold fields and realized that his plans for industrial 
coOperation would fail, and the desert become a hospital of 
starving women and children, while being nursed into eternity 
by the hungry coyotes and bloodthirsty savages of mountain 
and plain. 

Since the year 1870, the Mormons by their codperative 
efforts, and the Gentiles through the medium of private cor- 
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porations, have opened and operated many rich mines, ten of 
which have added to the wealth of their owners, afforded em- 
ployment for hundreds of people, and returned dividends 
amounting to more than fifty millions of dollars. Cities and 
towns have been erected in almost impenetrable mountain 
cafions, and the wheels of commerce are in perpetual motion 
as a result of the earth’s yield of ore, producing the equivalent 
of commercial currency. Those vast mineral deposits have at- 
tracted energetic men possessing all the elements of wealth, and 
through their efforts the State is ramified by fourteen hundred 
miles of railroad, carrying the immense tonnage of raw mate- 
rial and factory products from and to the centers of mercan- 
tile investments. 

In almost every instance, whether in field or factory, where 
the true principles of codperation have been honestly tested 
and the business affairs judiciously managed, the enterprise 
has proved highly successful and beneficial to every one con- 
nected with it. But some men will be dishonest in every posi- 
tion of trust where there is an opportunity for self-aggrandize- 
ment or a chance to loot the treasury, and Mormons are no 
exceptions to the rule governing other classes of religious 
humanity. Many original codperative associations have been 
merged into private corporations, thereby relieving stock- 
holders from personal or direct responsibility and giving the 
reins of government into the hands of selfish and grasping 
directors, with the inevitable results of failure, lack of general 
interest, and loss of investments for the small stockholders. 
Such actions have materially lessened the number of codpera- 
tive institutions, but many monuments remain, illustrating the 
manifold benefits to the people, individually and collectively— 
therefore to the commonwealth. 

The social and educational advantages of united colonial 
life are inestimable privileges that insure the highest types of 
manhood and the most perfect growth of feminine loveliness, 
thus perpetuating the human tabernacles of loyalty and patri- 
otism to home and country. Under proper conditions and with 
correct teachings the social world may be completely revolu- 
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tionized and old theories of prudery obliterated from the annals 
of modern history. In the model codperative community there 
could not be poverty, as the laborers of every nature would 
always have suitable and remunerative employment. The 
Utah colonies, which on account of semi-religious training 
and other disadvantages, have never reached any great degree 
of perfection, had no pauper farms or itinerant beggars until 
in recent years, when the clamor for individual wealth robbed 
many of the promoters of the finer feelings of humanity and 
made of them mere flesh-and-blood machines for grinding 
the bone and sinew of their fellow-men into the equivalent of 
silver dollars. 


JoeL SHOMAKER. 


North Yakima, Wash. 





MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


HE improvement of our municipal governments is a prob- 
lem that has, with abundant reason, occupied the atten- 
tion of economists and reformers for a number of years, and 
will evidently demand increasing consideration in the future. 
City administrations have notoriously gone from bad to worse 
in this country, until it is something more than a figure of 
speech to say that they threaten the foundations of our govern- 
ment. 

Among the many palliatives and remedies suggested, there 
is one that I have never seen explained in print, which, while 
by no means a cure-all, seems to promise practical improve- 
ment, and is therefore worth careful consideration. 

In an election for any office under the present system, as 
each voter has but one vote, some concerted action among the 
voters is necessary in order to secure practical results and avoid 
scattering and wasting votes. That is, a division or party must 
make a nomination with an understood agreement among the 
voters of that party that they will subordinate their personal 
preferences and vote for the party candidate. 

In effecting the nomination substantially the same condi- 
tions are met with. Each voter again having but one vote, 
some concerted action among large bodies of the voters is 
needed to secure practical results; and this is true whether the 
object be the nomination of a candidate or the election of dele- 
gates. Again, there must be, for similar reasons, concerted 
action among smaller groups of the party, and so on until the 
final result is that some two or three party leaders, or some 
one man (commonly known as the “boss”), must take the ini- 
tiative in suggesting or naming the party candidate, the cer- 
tainty of whose selection depends upon the completeness of 
the party organization. 

Now, it must be remembered that this “boss” is not an ab- 
normal growth upon our system, but is the natural and logical 
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result of the conditions. His sway may not be always undis- 
puted, and he may sometimes be overthrown and succeeded 
by a new “boss;” but the important point is that nominations 
and practically elections are in the hands of professional poli- 
ticians, and that this is the natural and constant tendency of 
the present method of conducting elections. 

This fact appears nowhere more clearly than in the attempts 
that have been made by the citizens to elect independent and 
unpledged officials. To inaugurate and carry to a successful 
conclusion a so-called citizens’ movement requires that a large 
number of business men shall suspend their regular business 
and go from house to house personally to solicit those likely 
to be interested, hold public meetings, organize, appoint com- 
mittees and sub-committees, print tickets, and see that the 
tickets get into the hands of voters and that the voters get to 
the polls. In short, the organization must be as complete as 
that of the professional politicians in order to afford even a 
reasonable hope of success. 

After the desired result is accomplished, and the two flagrant 

politicians are turned out and an honest man seated, but two 
courses are open to the reformers. One is to disband and leave 
the field clear to the professional politicians at the next elec- 
tion; the other is to make their organization permanent, go 
into the political business professionally on their own account, 
and degenerate into “bosses” themselves, under the inevitable 
working of the law above referred to. These facts are too 
obvious to dwell upon; the question is, How can they be 
remedied ? 
_ The remedy oftenest advocated is the somewhat indefinite 
one of banishing national politics from municipal elections and 
choosing our city officials solely from business considerations. 
So long, however, as the national parties can see any advantage 
in the control of city governments, they will probably seek to 
control them; and voters in general will vote for candidates 
of their own political faith rather than risk putting a weapon 
in the hands of the enemy. These are axioms. 

Perhaps what is really needed is not so much that voters 
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shall ignore politics in voting as that city officials, when elected, 
shall ignore politics in the faithful administration of municipal 
affairs. In short, is it not a business administration rather 
than a business election that is needed? It may be true that 
a business administration can be secured only by the election 
of able and honest men, but it will hardly be disputed that the 
large majority of voters of all political faiths desire such men 
elected, although doubtless each believes that honest men can 
be found in his own party as well as in any other. The na- 
tional parties are facts that must be met and reckoned with, 
not theories to be reasoned away. 

If some system could be devised by which the real desire 
of every voter could be ascertained, without reference to any 
nomination, so that the initiative function of the “boss” could 
be eliminated—a system that would get at the free choice of 
the citizens and at the same time not interfere with their par- 
tizanship—perhaps an improvement might be looked for. The 
system of multiple nominations and preferential voting ap- 
pears to present a strong claim to accomplish in some practical 
degree these objects. It may be briefly described as follows: 

Suppose it were provided by law, for illustration, that at any 
party convention, one-tenth, say, of the delegates should have 
the right to make a party nomination, it thus being possible 
for a convention to nominate ten different candidates for one 
office. It is not at all likely that so many would be nominated, 
but that number would be possible under the supposition. 
Suppose, further, that any one thousand citizens could make 
an independent nomination. 

After these multiple nominations, the names of all candi- 
dates are printed in succession on one ticket. The voter, when 
voting, marks a “1” opposite his first choice, a “2” opposite 
his second choice, or the name of the candidate he would rather 
have elected supposing his first choice cannot succeed; then 
a “3” opposite his third choice, and so on—voting for as many 
candidates in succession as he pleases. 

In counting the votes the ballots shall first be arranged in 
accordance with the first choice marked on them; then the 
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ballots of the candidate having tie smallest number shall be 
redistributed among the other candidates in accordance with 
the second choice marked on them; then again the ballots of 
the candidate having now the smallest number shall be redis- 
tributed among the others according to the highest unused 
choice marked on them, and so on, dropping always the can- 
didate having the fewest votes, until but two candidates re- 
main, when the one of these having the greater number of 
votes shall be declared elected. 

On examining this system, perhaps the first thing that strikes 
one is that. no votes are wasted, but every one counts in the 
final division; consequently, no matter how many candidates 
any party may have, the party vote is in no danger of being 
scattered and weakened but must all be finally concentrated 
upon one candidate—and that one, it may be presumed upon 
the average, will be the one most acceptable to the majority 
of the voters of the party. This practically merges the nomi- 
nation and election in one; and, to a large degree at least, 
removes the function of the “boss,” or renders it unimportant. 

It next appears that the energy of any reform movement 
need be wasted in practical politics only far enough to control 
one-tenth of the convention or secure the support of one 
thousand citizens. This is of immense importance; for the 
greatest hindrance to reform is the perfectly justifiable dis- 
inclination of business men to neglect their business and enter 
politics for the good of their fellow-citizens. 

No valid reasons appear why such independent nominations, 
if the candidate is of recognized party fealty, should not appeal 
to the individual voter as strongly as the most regular of 
nominations. Each voter may, therefore, exercise his indi- 
vidual preference without fear of weakening his party’s 
strength or laying himself open to the charge of disloyalty. 
If the party voters are dissatisfied with the work of their con- 
vention, they may repudiate it at the polls without danger of 
playing into the hands of the enemy. 

This is but an outline of a system that would require careful 
elaboration in detail. There may be some practical difficulties 
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in the way, especially in the matter of the counting of the 
votes; but I shall not attempt to discuss them now, leaving 
the subject with the suggestion that perhaps the advantages 
are great enough to make it worth while attempting to sur- 


mount the difficulties. 
Joun DoLMaAN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS, B.C.E., Px.D. 


ON 


Tue CONSTITUTIONAL, ETHICAL, AND Economic ASPECTS OF 
GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSHIP OF THE TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE. 


Q. Do you believe that the telegraph and telephone prop- 
erly belong to the post-office system ? 

A. -Yes. From the standpoint of economic adaptation and 
the general fitness of things, the telegraph, and the telephone 
trunks in coérdination with the local exchanges (which may 
well be left to codperative enterprise or municipal ownership 
under general provisions securing reasonable uniformity of 
equipment and harmony of management), belong to the post- 
office system as essential parts of the national machinery for 
carrying intelligence. And from a legal standpoint the answer 
must be to the same effect with still greater emphasis, for by 
the law of the land it is the duty of the government to use the 
best known methods in performing the business of transmitting 
intelligence intrusted to it by the Federal Constitution. 

Q. You believe, then, that the incorporation of the tele- 
graph and telephone into the post-office system would be con- 
stitutional ? . 

A. Yes. It is not only constitutional: it is required by the 
Constitution. It is not the incorporation of the telegraph and 
telephone in the postal system, but the failure so to incorporate 
them, that is unconstitutional. It is the positive duty of the 
government to use the telegraph as a factor in the postal ser- 
vice. This duty is imposed by the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution makes the Federal Government the agent of the people 
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for the transmission of intelligence. It is a well-settled prin- 
ciple of law and justice that the agent is bound to execute his 
trust in as enlightened and energetic a manner as he does his 
own business of a similar nature, bound to use the best modern 
methods and improvements of established value in the trans- 
action of the sort of business that has been intrusted to him. 
When steam transportation succeeded the stage-coach, the gov- 
ernment was bound to utilize the new power in the postal 
service; and the same principles require it now to utilize the 
telegraph and telephone in aid of the people’s correspondence. 
To hold the contrary, to say that Congress is not bound to 
adopt new methods as they are discovered and proved to be 
superior, is to say that it would have done its duty by continu- 
ing to carry all the mails by foot and horse, refusing the aid 
of steam. Any rule that would relieve Congress of the duty 
of using electricity in the service of the nation would equally 
relieve it of the duty of using steam or even horse-power in 
its service; and any principle that establishes the duty of 
the government to use the power of steam in the people’s busi- 
ness establishes with still greater emphasis its duty to use the 
telegraph and telephone. 

Postmaster-General John Wanamaker adopts this view— 
that it is the duty of Congress to establish a postal telegraph.* 

The Senate Committee on post-offices and post-roads of 
1874, which numbered among its members such men as Han- 
nibal Hamlin and Alexander Ramsey, said in its report on the 
telegraph: “The Constitution devolved upon Congress the 
duty of transmitting all correspondence, including that by tele- 
graph as well as that by mail.”+ 

The House Committee of Ways and Means in 1845 stated 
the duty of the government in this matter at full length and 
with vigorous emphasis. Here is a part of its noble report :t 


“The government is authorized and required by the Consti- 
tution to carry intelligence. The functions thus devolved on 


* Wanamaker’s pamphlet on Postal Telegraph, 1890, pages 148-9. 
+ Senate Report 242. 43d Cong. 1st session, page 6. 
t House Rep. 187. 28th Cong. 2d session, pp. 1-3. 
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the government of performing for the people the office of uni- 
versal letter-carrier and news-carrier is a matter of the very 
highest consequence in every light in which it can be viewed. 
; It is not without full reflection that the committee insist 
on the principle that it was the duty as well as the right of the 
government thus to avail itself, even at heavy additional ex- 
pense, of the powerful agency of steam for the purpose of ac- 
celerating the mails. It would have been a gross and manifest 
dereliction to have permitted that vitally important concern, 
the transportation of the mail—a concern so anxiously in- 
trusted by the Constitution to federal authority—to lag behind 
the improvements of the age, and to be outstripped by the pace 
of ordinary travel and commercial communication. This 
great and fundamental principle upon which the department 
acts (of not being outstripped in the transmission of corre- 
spondence and intelligence) led necessarily to using the steam 
engine in the service of the post-office, and it must and will 
lead with equal certainty to the adoption of any other newly 
discovered agency or contrivance possessing decided advan- 
tages of celerity over previously used methods. The same 
principle which justified and demanded the transference of the 
mail on many chief routes, from the horse-drawn coach on 
common highways to steam-impelled vehicles on land and 
water, is equally potent to warrant the calling of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph—that last and most wondrous birth of this 
wonder-teeming age—in aid of the post-office in discharge of 
its great function of rapidly transmitting correspondence and 
intelligence.” 


Q. What advantages would the public derive from the in- 
corporation of the telegraph and telephone into the post-office 
department ? 

A. Lower rates, economy of operation through codrdina- 
tion with the postal system, increased facilities, extension of 
the lines, development of communication, better service, im- 
proved condition of employees, emancipation of the press from 
a potential tyranny apt at any time to become actual, security 
against discrimination, lessening of the materials for stock 
gambling, diminution of the monopolistic pressure that cor- 
rupts our governments, better diffusion of wealth through the 
abolishment of two of the great private monopolies that are 
among the leading instruments of wealth congestion, etc., etc. 
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Q. Will you dwell a little on the question of rates, exten- 
sion of lines, and development of business? 

A. Yes, but let me first remark that, although these ma- 
terial matters are very important and furnish strong reasons 
for a postal telegraph and telephone system, they do not con- 
stitute by any means the principal reasons for public. owner- 
ship. The philosophy of public ownership and codperative 
industry rests primarily on considerations entirely above the 
material plane, and wholly out of range of statistics of dollars 
and wires and offices and telephones—as far out of range as 
sympathy, justice, patriotism, partnership, and brother-love 
are out of range of the stock exchange. 

In January of last year I was called before the United States 
Industrial Commission to testify on “railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, municipal monopolies, and public ownership.” 
While giving much space to the subject of rates and other ma- 
terial factors, I based the case for public ownership primarily 
and emphatically on ethical considerations and broad principles 
of statesmanship and public policy. Some months later the 
vice-president of the Western Union, Mr. Clark, and the gen- 
eral manager of the New York Telephone Company, Mr. 
Bethell, testified in reply, and it is very significant that they 
confined themselves to some of the minor points and did not 
even attempt an argument upon the fundamentals. Mr. Clark 
began with a definite effort to switch the discussion by saying, 
in reference to my testimony, that the evidence given the Com- 
mission in favor of public ownership of the telegraph was 
chiefly based on the conditions of the telegraph in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and Belgium, after which he proceeded 
_ to point out the disparity of conditions as to population, wires, 
~ wages, distances, etc. = fact, however, the said evidence, with 

all possible emphasis from the very start, was based chiefly on 
the broad principle that the fundamental test of any system is 
its effect on character, justice, government, civilization—the 
human effects being far more important than any material con- 
siderations—and upon the broad facts: (1) that a normal 
public plant aims at service and benefit for all, while a private 
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monopoly aims at dividends, or profit for a few; (2) that 
public ownership tends to superior harmony of interest and 
fuller codperation, removing the vital antagonism of interest 
that private monopoly creates between the owners and the 
public, and transferring the interest of wealthy and influential 
men to the side of good government and honest administration ; 
(3) that private monopoly means congestion of power and 
benefit, while public ownership favors diffusion of power and 
wealth and service; (4) that private monopoly means taxa- 
tion without representation, with power to make and unmake 
the fortunes of individuals, cities, States, and nations—sov- 
ereign power in private hands; (5) that in the same country 
and under similar conditions, otherwise than as to ownership, 
the change from private to public ownership has resulted in 
superior service, lower rates, better treatment of employees, 
less corruption of government, improved citizenship, nobler 
manhood, and higher civilization; (6) that the movement of 
civilization is toward the public ownership of monopolies, etc. 
—facts entirely independent of the “disparity of conditions” 
in wages, wires, offices, distances, etc., to which Mr. Clark 
directed attention. The vice-president did not touch funda- 
mentals except when he answered “no” to the question whether 
or not he approved of the principle (adopted in Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand) of administering the telegraph to 
secure the greatest public service rather than for profit, ex- 
pressing personal dissent from a principle which, if admitted, 
establishes the case for public ownership and codperation, 
since philanthropy is not practicable as a general business 
foundation, and public ownership or codperation is the only 
other thing that can make it an aim to forego profit and so 
extend the service to its widest limits. Private monopoly must 
say “no” to the greatest service principle, for profit is an es- 
sential condition of its continued existence; and profit is in- 
consistent with greatest service, for without the profit rates 
could be lower and service greater. 

Q. You were going to speak of the lower rates under public 
ownership? 
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A. Yes; I will do it now. When England took over the 
telegraph the government reduced the rates at once from thirty 
to fifty per cent., and afterward the postal telegraph made a 
further reduction of nearly one-half in the average charge per 
message. The eighteen million messages of 1873 cost the 
public just what nine million messages would have cost under 
the private system of three years before; and to-day about 
thirty-six million messages can be sent for the amount that 
eighteen millions cost in 1873, so that one dollar will buy about 
four times the telegraph service in England now that it would 
in 1869 under the private system, though telegraph labor is 
far better paid now than it was then. In this country one 
dollar will buy a little more than twice as much telegraphy as 
in 1869, and telegraph labor gets less than it did, instead of 
more, as in England. 

When the French government took the telephone system in 
1889 it reduced the charges in round numbers from $120 to 
$80 in Paris, and from $80 to $40 elsewhere except in Lyons 
($60). The Paris rate has recently been further reduced to 
$60 for either residence or business, while London is still 
paying $100 for a business telephone. 

In Berlin the public telephone rates have been put at $16 to 
$45. Amsterdam changed from private to public telephones 
in 1896, and lowered the rate from $47.20 to $36, except for 
hotels, restaurants, and places where the general public uses 
the telephone. When the government started an exchange in 
Stockholm it put the rates at $16.50 and $22 for a service 
vastly better than that for which the private exchange was 
receiving $22 and $28. Municipal exchanges are soon to be 
started in Glasgow and London, with rates about half those 
of the National Telephone Company. 

Q. How do the telegraph charges here compare with those 
in foreign countries? 

v A. Our rates are more than double. The ordinary mini- 
mum is twenty-five cents against twelve cents in Great Britain, 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden, and ten cents in France, Bel- 
gium, and Austria. You can send a message anywhere in 
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Germany for twelve cents, and anywhere in France for ten 
cents; while here it costs twenty-five cents to send a telegram 
from one point in Massachusetts to another point in Massa- 
chusetts, and the same thing is true in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and each of the other States. 

The average receipt per message runs from eight cents to 
fifteen cents in European countries, while it is thirty-one cents 
here. The Western Union says it is distance—the average 
distance per message is twice as great here. Well, that does 
not explain the difference between fifteen and thirty-one, for, 
according to Western Union statements of the cost of main- 
tenance, the whole cost due to distance is under three cents a 
message, so that one and one-half cents would cover the cost 
due to excess of distance here. Then the Western Union says 
it is wages—the high wages paid by the Western Union; but 
it is in evidence that telegraph wages are lower here than in 
Europe,* so that will not do. Moreover, the efficiency of labor 
in the Western Union is slightly greater than in Great Britain 


or on the Continent—more messages per employee here.t| The 
explanation of the charges in America is private monopoly 
profit, part of which goes into big salaries, not reported, and 
into new construction, sometimes reported and sometimes put 
down to operating expenses. 


* According to the Tenth Census, volume 4, the aver telegraph 
salary in the United States for 1872 was against in Europe, 
and in 1880 the average telegraph salary was in the United States 
and $320 in Europe, showing a large increase in Europe and a fall 
in the United States. In view of the facts that further reductions were 
made in the United States, causing the great telegraph strike of 1883, 
that the company won the strike and have continued their policy of 
wage reduction (Senate Doc. 65, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, 

38, 39, and authorities there cited), that lish wages are above 
general European level, and that the British reports show a rise of 
telegraph wages from 55 per cent. of the total ditures in 1881 to 
65 per cent. in 1 (the last report I have in which I find this item 
dealt with), and from 44 per cent. of telegraph receipts in 1880 to 67 
od cent. in 1899, while since 1881 the hours have been reduced in 
— from 56 per — \ @ day and 5 In view of all 
these facts it seems c that the average te is hi 
now in Great Britain than in the United States, this alte Ae Ban 
being the only one available since the average telegraph wage in this 
country is not attainable. 


t Sen. Doc. 65, 56th Cong., 1st session, pp. 18 and 19, note 3, giving 
facts from the Tenth Census, volume 4. - 
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Vice-president Clark recently compared the charges from 
London to various points on the Continent with the rates from 
New York to other places in the United States, and contrasted 
the cost of 21 words here with the cost of sending 21 words 
in Europe, claiming that the cost was not so much greater 
here. I suggest, however, that the vice-president’s comparison 
of American rates from New York with European rates from 
London are invalid: (1) Because the American rates are in- 
ternal, while the European are international, the messages pass- 
_ ing through two, three, and four countries, each of which adds 
its tariff; (2) because the American rates are land rates, 
while each of the European routes include the cable from Eng- 
land to the Continent, and, as Mr. Clark admits, in answer to 
a question later in his testimony, the cable service is “infinitely” 
more costly than the land service. 

I suggest further that all his rate comparisons are vitiated 
by his assumption of 11 words as the average of address and 
signature, making 21 words to the ordinary message as a basis 
of comparison. In the first place, the addition of 11 words as 
the average for address and signature is not justified by ex- 
perience, or by Western Union testimony in the past. Presi- 
dent Green, of the Western Union, some years ago placed the 
average number of words in address and signature at 7 per 
message.* In the second place, even if the average ordinary 
message here were 21 words the comparison would not fairly 
present the situation, for, whatever may be the case here, it is 
perfectly certain that the average message in England is not 
21 words, but about 15 words. 

The vital matters are the minimum rates at which messages 
can be sent, and the actual average charge; for these are the 
things that in connection with the extension of facilities really 
govern the use of the telegraph, and give the English people 
about double the per capita use of the wires that we attain. A 
few words more or less to the message is of comparatively 
little consequence, but the ordinary minimum rate at which any 
message may be sent determines the strata of the population 


* See Senate Doc. 65, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, p. 14. 
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that can afford to use the telegraph and the frequency of its 
use by the whole middle class. 

The vice-president says that the Baltimore and Ohio tele- 
graph (which maintained a 10-cent rate on 19 long routes and 
other low rates averaging 16% cents a message on the whole 
system) became bankrupt in consequence of its low tariff. But 
Mr. D. H. Bates, who was manager of the Baltimore and Ohio 
telegraph system, testified at the Bingham hearings* that the 
Baltimore and Ohio made a profit in spite of its low rates, and 
that the Western Union succeeded in buying up the Baltimore 
and Ohio lines, not because they proved unprofitable, but be- 
cause disaster overtook the road in other departments, and it 
sold its telegraph business as the most available source of real- 
izing the funds necessary to right itself. 

At the annual meeting of the National Board of Trade, in 
Tanuary, 1888, R. W. Dunham of Chicago described the opera- 
tions of a telegraph company doing business between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, and of which Mr. Dunham was a stock- 
holder. The company began with a charge of one cent a word, 
and within two vears paid back to the stockholders ninety per 
cent. of the money they had paid in. Then they reduced the 
rate to one-half a cent a word, or five cents a message, and, 
after deducting expenses and seven per cent. on the capital, 
paid back to the patrons of the line a surplus of over forty per 
cent. on the entire business. This went on for two years, and 
then we “doubled our stock from $14,000 to $28,000, making 
it one-half water, and still the result is about the same, and 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. is still paid back on the five 
cents a message paid by patrons.” 


* House Committee on Post Office, hearings in reference to the 
Wanamaker bill, 1890. The following are examples of the Baltimore 
and Ohio tariff: New York to Portland, Me., and intermediate points, 
10 cents; New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 10 
cents; New York to Chicago, 15 cents; New York to St. Louis, 20 
cents; to New Orleans, 50 cents; to Galveston, Tex., 75 cents. e 
average charge on all messages was 16% cents (Bing Hearings, 
pp. 2 62, 76, and Senate Doc. 65, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, 
p. 21). 

+ Wanamaker’s Argument on the Postal Telegraph, 1890, pp. 69 and 
70, and Bingham Hearings, House Com. on Post-Office, 1890, page 25. 
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A Story. 


BY ELEANOR H. PORTER. 


On the top of the hill stood the big brick house—a mansion, 
compared to the other houses of the little New England village. 
At the foot of the hill nestled the tiny brown farmhouse, half 
buried in lilacs, climbing roses, and hollyhocks. 

Years ago, when Reuben had first brought Emily to that 
little brown cottage, he had said to her, ruefully: “Sweet- 
heart, ’tain’t much of a place, I know, but we'll save and save, 
every cent we can get, and by and by we'll go up to live in the 
big house on the hill!” And he kissed so tenderly the pretty 
little woman he had married only that morning that she smiled 
brightly and declared that the small brown house was the very 
nicest place in the world. 

But, as time passed, the “big house” came to be the Mecca 
of all their hopes, and penny by penny the savings grew. It 
was slow work, though, and to hearts less courageous the 
thing would have seemed an impossibility. No luxuries—and 
scarcely the bare necessities of life—came to the little house 
under the hill, but every month.a tiny sum found its way into 
the savings bank. Fortunately, air and sunshine were cheap, 
and, if inside the house there was lack of beauty and cheer, 
outside there was a riotous wealth of color and bloom—the 
flowers under Emily’s loving care flourished and multiplied. 

The few gowns in the modest trousseau had been turned 
inside out and upside down, only to be dyed and turned and 
twisted all over again. But what was a dyed gown, when one 
had all that money in the bank and the big house on the hill 
in prospect! Reuben’s best suit grew rusty and seedy, but the 
man patiently, even gleefully, wore it as long as it would hang 
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together; and when the time came that new garments must 
be bought for both husband and wife, only the cheapest and 
flimsiest of material was purchased—but the money in the 
bank grew. ‘ 

Reuben never smoked. While other men used the fragrant 
weed to calm their weary brains and bodies, Reuben—ate 
peanuts. It had been a curious passion of his, from the time 
when as a boy he was first presented with a penny for his very 
own, to spend all his spare cash on this peculiar luxury; and 
the slow munching of the somewhat plebeian delicacy had the 
same soothing effect on him that a good cigar or an old clay 
pipe had upon his brother-man. But from the day of his 
marriage all this was changed; the dimes and the nickels 
bought no more peanuts, but went to swell the common fund. 

It is doubtful if even this heroic economy would have ac- 
complished the desired end had not a certain railroad com- 
pany cast envious eyes upon the level valley and forthwith 
sent long arms of steel bearing a puffing engine up through 
the quiet village. A large tract of waste land belonging to 
Reuben Gray suddenly became surprisingly valuable, and a 
sum that trebled twice over the scanty savings of years grew 
all in a night. 

One crisp October day, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Gray awoke 
to the fact that they were a little under sixty years of age, and 
in possession of more than the big sum of money neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out the dreams of their youth. 
They began joyous preparations at once. 

The big brick house at the top of the hill had changed hands 
twice during the last forty years, and the present owner ex- 
pressed himself as nothing loth to part, not only with the 
house itself, but with many of its furnishings; and before the 
winter snow fell the little brown cottage was sold to a thrifty 
young couple from the neighboring village, and the Grays 
took up their abode in their new home. 

“Well, Em’ly, this is livin’, now, ain’t it?” said Reuben, as 
he carefully let himself down into the depths of a velvet-cov- 
ered chair in the great parlor. “My! ain’t this nice!” 
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“Just perfectly lovely,” quavered the thin little voice of his 
wife, as she threw a surreptitious glance at Reuben’s shoes to 
see if they were quite clean enough for such sacred precincts. 

It was their first evening in their new abode, and they were 
a little weary, for they had spent the entire day in exploring 
every room, peering into every closet, and trying every chair 
that the establishment contained. It was still quite early when 
they trudged anxiously about the house, intent on fastening 
the numerous doors and windows. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the little woman, nervously, “I’m 
most afraid to go to bed, Reuben, for fear some one will break 
in and steal all these nice things.” 

“Well, you can sit up if you want to,” replied her husband, 
dryly, “but I shall go to bed. Most of these things have been 
here nigh onto twenty years, and I guess they’ll last the night 
through.” And he marched solemnly upstairs to the big east 
chamber, meekly followed by his wife. 

It was the next morning when Mrs. Gray was washing the 
breakfast dishes that her husband came in at the kitchen door 
and stood looking thoughtfully at her. 

“Say, Em’ly,” said he, “you’d oughter have a hired girl. . 
’Tain’t your place to be doin’ work like this now.” 

Mrs. Gray gasped—half terrified, half pleased—and shook 
her head; but her husband was not to be silenced. 

“Well, you had—and you’ve got to, too. And you must buy 
some new clothes—lots of ’em! Why, Em’ly, we’ve got heaps 
of money now, and we hadn’t oughter wear such lookin’ 
things.” 

Emily nodded; she had thought of this before. And the 
hired-girl hint must have found a warm spot in her heart in 
which to grow, for that very afternoon she sallied forth, intent 
on a visit to her counselor on all occasions—the doctor’s wife. 

“Well, Mis’ Steele, I don’t know what to do. Reuben says 
I ought to have a hired girl; but I hain’t no more idea where 
to get one than anything, and I don’t know’s I want one, if I 
did.” 

And Mrs. Gray sat back in her chair and rocked violently 
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to and fro, eyeing her hostess with the evident consciousness 
of having presented a poser. That resourceful woman, how- 
ever, was far from being nonplussed; she beamed upon her 
visitor with a joyful smile. 

“Just the thing, my dear Mrs. Gray! You know I am to go 
south with May for the winter. The house will be closed and 
the doctor at the hotel. I had just been wondering what to do 
with Nancy, for I want her again in the spring. Now, you can 
have her until then, and by that time you will know how you 
like the idea of keeping a girl. She is a perfect treasure, ca- 
pable of carrying along the entire work of the household, 
only—” and Mrs. Steele paused long enough to look doubt- 


fully at her friend, “she is a little independent, and won’t stand 
much interference.” 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Gray departed, well pleased 
though withal a little frightened. She spent the rest of the 
afternoon in trying to decide between a black alpaca and a 
green cashmere dress. 

That night Reuben brought home a large bag of peanuts 


and put them down in triumph on the kitchen table. 

“There!” he announced in high glee, “I’m goin’ to have a 
bang-up good time!” 

“Why, Reuben,” remonstrated his wife, gently, “you can’t 
eat them things—you hain’t got no teeth to chew ’em with!” 

The man’s lower jaw dropped. 

“Well, I’m agoin’ to try it, anyhow,” he insisted. And try 
it he did; but the way his poor old stomach rebelled against 
the half-masticated things effectually prevented a repetition 
of the feast. 

Early on Monday morning Nancy appeared. Mrs. Gray 
assumed a brave aspect, but she quaked in her shoes as she 
showed the big strapping girl to her room. Five minutes later 
Nancy came into the kitchen to find Mrs. Gray bending over 
an obstinate coal fire in the range—with neither coal nor range 
was the little woman in the least familiar. 

“There, now,” said Nancy, briskly, “I'll fix that. You just 
tell me what you want for dinner, and I can find the things 
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myself ;” and she attacked the stove with such a clatter and 
din that Mrs. Gray retreated in terror, murmuring “ham and 
eggs, if you please” as she fled through the door. Once in the 
parlor, she seated herself in the middle of the room and thought 
how nice it was not to get dinner; but she jumped nervously 
at every sound from the kitchen. 

On Tuesday she had mastered her fear sufficiently to go into 
the kitchen and make a cottage cheese. She did not notice the 
unfavorable glances of her moid-of-all-work. Wednesday 
morning she spent happily puttering over “doing up” some 
handkerchiefs, and she wondered why Nancy kept banging 
the oven door so often. Thursday she made a special kind of 
pie that Reuben liked, and remarked pointedly to Nancy that 
she herself never washed dishes without wearing an extra 
apron; furthermore, she always placed the pans the other way 
in the sink. Friday she rearranged the tins on the pantry 
shelves, which Nancy had so unaccountably mussed up. On 
Saturday the inevitable explosion came: 

“If you please, mum, I’m willin’ to do your work, but seems 
to me it don’t make no difference to you whether I wear one 
apron or six, or whether I hang my dish-towels on a string or 
on the bars, or whether I wash goblets or kittles first; and I 
ain’t in the habit of havin’ folks spyin’ round on me. If you 
want me to go, I’ll go; but if I stay, I want to be let alone!” 

Poor little Mrs. Gray fled to her seat in the parlor, and for 
the rest of that winter she did not da:: to call her soul her 
own; but her table was beautifully set and served, and her 
house was as neat as wax. 

The weeks passed and Reuben began to be restless. One 
day he came in from the post-office fairly bubbling over with 
excitement. 

“Say, Em’ly, when folks have money they travel. Let’s go 
somewhere !” 

“Why, Reuben—where?” quavered his wife, dropping into 
the nearest chair. 

“Oh, I dunno,” with cheerful vagueness; then, suddenly 
animated, “let’s go to Boston and see the sights!” 
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“But, Reuben, we don’t know no one there,” ventured his 
wife, doubtfully. 

“Pooh! what if we don’t? Hain’t we got money? Can’t 
we stay at a hotel? Well, I guess we can!” And his over- 
whelming courage put some semblance of confidence into the 
more timid heart of his wife, until by the end of the week she 
was as eager as he. 

Nancy was tremblingly requested to take a two-weeks va- 
cation, and great was the rejoicing when she graciously 
acquiesced. 

On a bright February morning the journey began. It was 
not a long one—four hours only—and the time flew by as on 
wings of the wind. Reuben assumed an air of worldly wisdom, 
quite awe-inspiring to his wife. He had visited Boston as a 
boy, and so had a dim idea of what to expect; moreover, he 
had sold stock and produce in the large towns near his home, 
and on the whole felt quite self-sufficient. 

As the long train drew into the station, and they alighted 
and followed the crowd, Mrs. Gray looked with round eyes of 
wonder at the people—she had not realized there were so many 
in the world. The frantic shouts of the hackmen struck cold 
terror to her heart, and she clung closer to Reuben, who was 
marching along with a fine show of indifference. 

“There,” said he, as he deposited his wife and his bags in a 
seat in the huge waiting-room; “now you stay right here, and 
don’t you move. I’m goin’ to find out about hotels and things.” 

He was gone so long that she was nearly fainting from 
fright before she spied his dear form coming toward her. His 
thin, plain face looked wonderfully beautiful to her, and she 
almost hugged him right before all those people. 

“Well, I’ve got a hotel all right; but I hain’t been here for 
so long I’ve kinder forgot about the streets, so the man said 
we'd better have a team take us there.” And he picked up the 
bags and trudged off in the direction of the bawling hackmen, 
closely followed by Emily. 

His shrewd Yankee wit carried him safely through a bargain 
with the driver, and they were soon jolting and rumbling along 
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to their destination. He had asked the man behind the news- 
stand about a hotel, casually mentioning that he had money— 
plenty of it—and wanted a “bang-up good place.” The spirit 
of mischief had entered the heart of the newsman, and he had 
given Reuben the name of the very highest-priced, most luxuri- 
ous hotel in the city. 

As the carriage stopped, Reuben, disdaining the more quiet 
“ladies’ entrance,” marched boldly up the broader steps and 
entered the palatial office, with Emily close at his heels. Two 
bell-boys sprang forward—the one to take the bags, the other 
to offer to show Mrs. Gray to the reception-room. 

“No, thank you, I ain’t particular,” said she, sweetly; “T’ll 
wait for Reuben here.” And she dropped into the nearest 
chair, while her husband advanced toward the desk. Not until 
she noticed that men were looking curiously at her did she dis- 
cover that she was the only woman present; and she felt re- 
lieved when Reuben and the pretty boy came back and said 
they would go up to their room. 

She stood the elevator pretty well, though she gave a little 
gasp (which she tried to choke into a cough) as it started. 
Reuben turned to the boy. 

“Where can I get somethin’ to eat?” 

“Luncheon is being served in the main dining-room on the 
first floor, sir.” 

Visions of a lunch as he knew it in Emily’s pantry came to 
him, and he looked a little dubious. 

“Well, I’m pretty hungry; but if that’s all I can get I sup- 
pose it wil! have to do.” 

Ten minutes later an officious head waiter, whom Emily 
looked upon with timid awe, was seating them in the superbly 
appointed dining-room. Reuben looked at the menu doubt- 
fully, while an attentive, soft-voiced man at his elbow bent low 
to catch his order. Few of the strange-looking words con- 
veyed any sort of meaning to the poor hungry man. At length 
spying “chicken” half way down the card, he pointed to it in 
relief. 

“I guess I'll take some of that,” said he, briefly; then he 
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added, “I don’t know how much it costs—you hain’t got no 
price after it.” 

The waiter comprehended at once. 

“The luncheon is served in courses, sir; you pay for the 
whole—whether you eat it or not,” he added, shrewdly. “If 
you will let me serve you according to my judgment, sir, I 
think I can please you.” 

And there the forlorn little couple sat, amazed and hungry, 
through six courses, each one of which seemed to their un- 
educated palate one degree worse than the last. 

Two hours later they started for a long walk down the won- 
derful, fascinating street. Each marvelous window display 
came in for its full share of attention, but they stood longest 
before bakeries and restaurants. Finally, upon coming to one 
of the iatter, where an enticing sign announced: “Boiled 
Dinner To-day, Served Hot at All Hours,” Reuben could en- 
dure it no longer. 

“By Jinks, Em’ly, I’ve just got to have some of that. That 
stodged-up mess I ate at the hotel didn’t go to the spot at all. 
Come on; let’s have a good square meal.” 

The hotel knew them just one night. The next morning 
before breakfast Reuben manfully paid his—to him astound- 
ing—bill and departed for more congenial quarters, which they 
soon found on a neighboring street. 

The rest of the visit was, of course, delightful, only the 
streets were pretty crowded and noisy and they couldn’t sleep 
very well at night; moreover, Reuben lost his pocketbook with 
a small sum of money in it; so, on the whole, they concluded 
to go home a little before the two weeks ended. 

When spring came Nancy returned to her former mistress, 
and her vacant throne remained unoccupied. Little by little 
the dust gathered on the big velvet chairs in the parlor, and 
the room was opened less and less. When the first green things 
commenced to send tender shoots up through the wet, brown 
earth, Reuben’s restlessness was very noticeable. By and by 
he began to go off early every morning, returning at noon for 
a hasty dinner, then away again till night. To his wife’s re- 
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peated questioning, he would reply, sheepishly, “Oh, just 
loafin’, that’s all.” 

And Emily was nervous, too. Of late she had taken a great 
fancy to a daily walk, and it always led in one direction—down 
past the little brown house. Of course, she had glanced over 
the fence at the roses and lilacs, and she couldn’t help seeing 
that they all looked sadly neglected. By and by the weeds 
came, grew, and multiplied; and every time she passed the 
gate her throat fairly choked in sympathy with her old pets. 

Evenings, she and Reuben spent very happily on the back 
stoop, talking of their great good fortune in being able to live 
in such a fine large house. Somehow they said more than usual 
about it this spring, and Reuben often mentioned how glad he 
was that his wife didn’t have to dig in the garden any more; 
and Emily would reply that she, too, was glad that he was hav- 
ing so easy a time. Then they would look down at the little 
brown farmhouse and wonder how they ever managed to get 
along in so tiny a place. 

One day, in passing this same little house, Emily stopped a 
moment and leaned over the gate, that she might gain a better 
view of her favorite rosebush. She evinced the same interest 
the next two mornings, and on the third she timidly opened the 
gate and walked up the old path to the door. A buxom woman 
with a big baby in her arms, and a bigger one hanging to her 
skirts, answered her knock. 

“How do you do, Mis’ Gray? Won’t you come in?” said 
she, civilly, looking mildly surprised. 

“No, thank you—yes—I mean—I came to see you,’ 
mered Emily, confusedly. 

“You’re very good,” murmured the woman, still standing 
in the doorway. 

“Your flowers are so pretty,” ventured Mrs. Gray, unable 
to keep the wistfulness out of her voice. 

“Do you think so?” carelessly, “I s’pose they need weedin’. 
What with my babies an’ all, I don’t get much time for 
posies.” 

“Oh, please—would it be too much trouble to let me come 


’ 


stam- 
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and putter round in the beds?” queried the little woman, 
eagerly. “Oh, I would like to so much!” 

The other laughed heartily. 

“Well, I really don’t see how it’s goin’ to trouble me to have 
you weedin’ my flowers; in fact, I should think the shoe would 
be on the other foot ;” then the red showed in her face a little. 
“You’re welcome to do whatever you want, Mis’ Gray.” 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Emily, as she quickly pulled 
up an enormous weed almost at her feet. 

It took but a few mornings’ work to bring about a wonder- 
fully happy change in that forlorn garden, and then Mrs. Gray 
found that she had a big pile of weeds to dispose of. Filling 
her apron with a portion of them, she started to go behind the 
house in search of a garbage heap. Around the corner she 
came face to face with her husband, hoe in hand. 

“Why, Reuben Gray! Whatever in the world are you 
doing ?” 

For a moment the man was crushed with the enormity of 
his crime; then he caught sight of his wife’s dirt-stained 
fingers. 

“Well, I guess I ain’t doin’ no worse than you be!” and 
he turned his back and begun to hoe vigorously. 

Emily dropped the weeds where she stood, turned about, 
walked through the garden and up the hill, pondering many 
things. 

Supper was quiet that night. Mrs. Gray had asked a single 
question: “Reuben, do you want the little house back?” 

A glad light leaped into the old man’s eyes. 

“Em’ly—would you be willin’ to?’ . 

After the supper dishes were put away, Mrs. Gray with a 
light shawl over her head came to her husband on the back 
stoop. 

“Come, dear; I think we’d better go down to-night.” 

A few minutes later they sat stiffly in the best room of the 
farmhouse, while the buxom woman and her husband looked 
wonderingly at them. 
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“You wa’n’t thinkin’ of sellin’, was ye?” began Reuben, in- 
sinuatingly. 

The younger man’s eyelid quivered a little. 

“Well, no—I can’t hardly say that I was. I hain’t but just 
bought.” 

Reuben hitched his chair a bit and glanced at Emily. 

“Well, me and my wife have concluded that we’re too old to 
transplant—we don’t seem to take root very easy—and we’ve 
been thinkin’—would you swap even, now?” 


*” * * 


It must have been a month later that Reuben Gray and his 
wife were contentedly sitting in the old familiar kitchen of the 
little brown house. 

“T’ve been wondering, Reuben,” said Mrs. Gray, musingly, 
“T’ve been wondering if ’twouldn’t have been just as well if 
we'd taken some of the good things while they was goin’— 
before we got too old to enjoy ’em.” 

“Peanuts, for instance,” acquiesced her husband, ruefully. 


’ 
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THE PROBLEM OF CRIME IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


I. MISSISSIPPI'S SUCCESSFUL CONVICT FARMS. 


The experiment recently undertaken by the State of Missis- 
sippi in convict farming is not only a great improvement upon 
the old system of leasing out the State prisoners, so long in 
vogue throughout the South, but it embodies one phase of the 
treatment of criminals that we believe will govern the action 
of twentieth-century civilization after the underlying demands 
of enlightened penology have been accepted. 

In Mississippi, as in many of our great commonwealths, 
there is much land either idle or so poorly cultivated that it is 
comparatively worthless so far as productive yield or return 
is concerned, and consequently it may be purchased for a 
trifling amount per acre. When the State government de- 
cided upon employment of its prisoners in open-air labor, it 
secured large tracts of land in the Yazoo Delta, which were 
divided into twelve convict farms, and here the prisoners 
were employed cultivating the soil, the chief crop being cot- 
ton, from which last year the State received an income of 
over $125,000. So satisfactory have been the results that 
the State has recently bought 12,000 additional acres for simi- 
lar purposes, and the authorities confidently expect the yield 
from this land to swell the State’s income by at least $100,000, 
making $225,000 in all as a return for labor that has too often 
been condemned to idleness or leased out under essentially 
brutalizing conditions. 

Alabama and Louisiana have followed the example of 
Mississippi. It is right and proper that the State should be 
reimbursed by the labor of those who have proved a burden, 
an expense, and a menace to society; and when this labor is 
performed in the fresh air and sunshine it is healthful and 
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helpful to the convicts, provided, of course, that a spirit of 
humanity and love for the unfortunates permeates the prison 
management. 


II. PENOLOGY’S MESSAGE TO PRESENT-DAY CIVILIZATION. 


In the past convicts have too frequently been condemned to 
idleness or have been permitted to pass their days with no 
well-considered discipline in regard to bodily exercise and 
mental activity. This essentially inhuman treatment has re- 
sulted in a great increase in insanity among the inmates of 
penitentiaries, while those who have gone forth from the 
prisons at the expiration of their terms of sentence have too 
often left their confinement far more degraded and hopeless 
than when they entered the prison walls. 

According to enlightened penologists all crime is the result 
of moral disease, and being such demands intelligent, humane, 
and conscientious treatment. They would grade criminals and 
seek by every wise and worthy means to stimulate the divine 
in their natures. They insist upon the State’s keeping in 
mind its duty to society at large in protecting it from criminals, 
its duty to the people in their organic capacity in insisting up- 
on productive employment through which the prisoner reim- 
burses the government for the cost he has entailed, and last, 
but by no means least, its obligation to the individual, who, 
as has been amply proved, is very largely the product of bad 
heredity and unfortunate early environment. 


Ill, HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAY REDUCE CRIME 
AND REDEEM CRIMINALS. 


We believe that one of the greatest victories of the in- 
coming century will be found in the treatment of criminals 
along these lines—a victory that will be fundamental in char- 
acter and beneficent in its results upon society and the crimi- 
nal class. Under a wise, enlightened, and truly statesman- 
like system the State would proceed with mature delibera- 
tion, ever keeping in view (1) the reduction of the volume 
of crime; (2) the protection of society; (3) the reimburs- 
ing of the State by criminals, or the lifting of the burden 
imposed through crime, at least in part, from the non-crimi- 
nal class by compelling prisoners to carry forward productive 
labor; (4) the restoration of the morally diseased ones; and 
(5) the equipping of the criminal’ with a knowledge of some 
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craft or useful trade by which he may earn an honest liveli- 
hood when again he enters the great work-a-day world. 

Even the most optimistic students of criminology admit 
that the results of our prison system in the past have been 
far from what could be wished and, indeed, reasonably ex- 
pected from a civilization supposed to be governed by the 
gospel of the great Nazarene, and whose progress in other 
directions has been most gratifying. The stream of crimi- 
nality still flows onward, measurably unchecked, while the in- 
fluence exerted on the individual by our prison systems has 
been for the most part a dismal failure. If with the result 
of the present system in mind we now turn to the enlightened 
program that many twentieth-century penologists are seek- 
ing to inaugurate, we will see at a glance how fundamentally 
just, wise, and essentially practical is the proposed forward 
movement. 

Starting with the proposition that all crime is due to moral 
disease, the humane penologist demands that the criminal 
be treated with a view to awakening the conscience and de- 
veloping the weakened moral nature. He would carefully 
grade the criminals and have them under the supervision of 
the wisest alienists. He insists that single offenders and those 
young in crime should under no circumstances be thrown with 
incorrigibles, nor should the term of confinement be dependent 
on an arbitrary period, without reference to whether or not the 
distemper had been corrected. To turn the uncured criminal 
loose again to prey upon society and beget a brood of young 
criminals, cursed before they see the light of heaven, is a 
crime against the State and against posterity; while simply 
to confine a person, or to confine him and keep him at in- 
cessant toil, displays a lack of wisdom and foresight as well 
as of humanity on the part of government. Especially is 
this the case when we keep in mind a well-established fact of 
penology—that more than half the criminals are the victims 
of heredity and evil early environment over which they had 
no control. 


IV. HOW THE CRIMINAL SHOULD BE SAVED AND THE STATE 
STRENGTHENED. 


The progressive penologist would never lose sight of the 
great demands that devolve upon the enlightened State in the 
treatment of the unfortunate criminal: 

(1) The redemption if possible of the offender. 
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(2) The protection of society from his baleful influence so 
long as his condition renders him a menace to the public. 

(3) The reimbursement of the State through systematic 
and productive labor by the criminal. 

In regard to the individual offender, he should have hours 
for schooling, at which the first consideration should be the 
calling out of all that is finest, noblest, and truest in his na- 
ture—the awakening of the divine in his soul. This school- 
ing would of course develop the mental faculties, but its first 
object would be the awakening of the moral nature—some- 
thing that could best be achieved by continually holding before 
the prisoner some high, true ideal of life and familiarizing 
him with the stories of the truly great—the real moral heroes 
of the ages; and their great virtues should be emphasized, 
not in a didactic or theological way, but incidentally, while 
dwelling upon the interesting stories of their lives. Illustrated 
lectures should be given in which, accompanied by glimpses 
of the great world, such incidents from history should be re- 
lated as show how from time to time man has risen to sub- 
lime heights, often from humble positions and in places from 
which we would least expect greatness. The prisoners should, 
so far as possible, be brought in contact with good literature. 
Those inclined to learn typesetting or proof-reading, or to 
write essays, should be encouraged, and the matter with which 
they deal should at all times be of such a character as to hold 
up high, pure, and noble ideals before the mental retina. 
In a word, every effort should be made to overcome evil with 
good, to drive out the darkness with the light; for a man 
is sooner or later like that he dwells upon. He rises or falls 
according as his ideals are noble or ignoble. 

It is not enough to develop the moral nature, broaden the 
intellectual vision, and enrich the imagination by flooding it 
with new, fair, and pleasing prospects. The criminal should 
be made the master of some trade, craft, or special kind of 
useful and necessary work. With this end in view each 
prisoner should be given the choice of several useful trades, 
crafts, or occupations. It matters not in what important and 
useful employment he becomes expert, provided of course 
it is a necessary labor and one that is constantly calling for 
able and expert operators. Some might choose book-print- 
ing, some engraving, some book-binding, some the manage- 
ment of great modern printing-presses, some weaving, others 
truck-gardening, or any one of a number of other useful 
occupations. When once the convict has made his choice 
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he should be compelled to serve a thorough apprenticeship, 
under pleasant conditions, but where strict discipline and regu- 
lar hours should prevail, the aim being to make him a master 
in some special calling for skilled labor, as there are always 
openings for the most skilled workmen, and a mastery of a 
special trade or occupation would greatly increase his oppor- 
tunity to gain an honest livelihood on his release from prison. 

So much is demanded by the higher law for the individual, 
and here, as everywhere, that which is just and humane is 
in the long run wise and expedient. The result following 
such treatment could not fail greatly to diminish the volume 
of crime, with its incident misery and waste of life and wealth. 


V. PRODUCTIVE LABOR FOR THE STATE. 


In addition to this there should be a carefully worked out 
program by which a portion of every day, or alternate weeks, 
should be given to productive work. When this labor can 
be performed in the open air it is of course better for the 
prisoner, who in the nature of the case is too much confined. 


But when necessary for work to be carried on indoors con- 
ditions should be pleasant and such as would promote health. 
Under a wise and broad-visioned system convicts could easily 
be made to build great stone or macadam highways through- 
out the length and breadth of the different commonwealths— 
highways that would be of incalculable value to the people. 
This work could be easily arranged by having the stones re- 
duced to the different grades of fineness by machinery operated 
by convicts in the prison grounds; and while this work was 
being performed temporary iron buildings and stockades 
could be erected at different points along the line of the pro- 
posed State highway. Then relays of convicts could be taken 
for one week at a time for labor on the road. At the end 
of the week these workers could be relieved ‘to make place for 
other relays, while the first contingent would be allowed to 
devote the entire subsequent week to study and work on their 
chosen craft or trade, which had necessarily been neglected 
during their labors on the highway. In this manner great 
permanent roadways, rivaling those of the ancient Romans, 
could be builded in every State by laborers who for years in 
many commonwealths have been condemned to idleness or 
to practically non-productive work. In this manner also levees 
could be builded and waste lands reclaimed, while the labor, 
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if carried on in a humane and just manner, would prove a 
positive benefit to the criminals as well as to the State. 

These thoughts are necessarily merely suggestive—hints of 
what may be done by the adoption of a wise, statesmanlike, 
and beneficent though revolutionary program, based on the 
demonstrations of science and on considerations of justice and 
humanity. This is a work that concerns every citizen, for 
each exercises a certain influence that should be actively em- 
ployed on the side of human progress. 


* * * 
THE TITANIC CONFLICT OF THE PRESENT. 


The Republic has reached a critical point in its history. 
Around the ideal of free government, erected by the great 
apostles of liberty, a stubborn conflict is being waged between 
the genius of despotism and the spirit of freedom; and the 
most alarming aspect of the battle is found in the indifference 
of the masses in the presence of a supreme peril. The reac- 
tionaries, who are at present so aggressive in State, in Church, 
and in the market-place, embody the spirit of a selfish, egoistic 
materialism which scorns the ideal, and though frequently af- 
fecting a lofty morality in speech and action they exemplify 
the same brutal indifference to the welfare of others, the same 
cynicism touching the principles of justice and brotherhood 
upon which Christianity rests and which are the key-note of 
progress and enlightenment, that have been the most marked 
characteristics of every great nation when, with death chilling 
its heart, it has blossomed in the glory of a frost-touched 
maple whose peculiar splendor is the certain and inevitable 
herald of barren, leafless, winter-locked limbs. 

History teaches no more solemn lesson than that whenever 
conscience ceases to govern and guide a people, whenever jus- 
tice is thrust aside by greed or ambition, whenever the ideal 
of duty is supplanted by expediency, and whenever the fun- 
damental demands of the law of solidarity are disregarded in 
the interests of the few, a nation, by so far as she is thus 
recreant to her high and holy trust, passes into eclipse, though 
for a time her robings of material splendor and the hectic 
flush upon her cheek may seem to belie the impending doom. 

The world’s truest prophets during the last fifty years, be- 
holding the supreme danger that menaced Western civiliza- 
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tion through “excessive devotion to the material” and through 
the supremacy of egoism and the reactionary spirit of despot- 
ism, have raised their voices in solemn warning. Victor Hugo, 
the exile for freedom’s sake, from his ocean-girt island home 
gave this message to the friends of progress: 


“Excessive devotion to the material is the evil of our epoch. . 
The great problem is to restore to the human mind something of the 
ideal. . . A moral lift is necessary. The life of nations, like the life 
of individuals, has its moments of depression; these moments pass, 
certainly, but no trace of them ought to remain. Man, at this day, 
tends to fall into the stomach. Man must be replaced in the heart; man 
must be replaced in the brain. . . The social question requires 
to-day, more than ever, to be examined on the side of human dignity.” 


And Giuseppe Mazzini, perhaps the clearest-visioned and 
most deeply spiritual of the great moral heroes and prophets 
of progress whose lives and thoughts have made the nine- 
teenth century forever glorious in the annals of civilization, 
has given a graphic picture of present-day civilization and of 
the pitfalls that confront the cause of liberty and enlighten- 
ment in his last great published utterance, written in 1872, 
when the shadow of death was mantling his noble and selfless 
brow. In this last solemn warning the apostle of altruism thus 
characterizes with startling accuracy the cause of the failure 
of freedom’s splendid promises and the deadly danger that 
faces republics to-day: 


“Success is gradually taken for the sign and symbol of legitimacy, 
and men learn to substitute the worship of the actual for the worship of 
the true; a disposition which is shortly after transformed into the 
adoration of Force. Force is by degrees accepted and sought after, 
even by those who invoke the holy names of justice and truth as the 
principal means of their achievement and application. The guidance 
of liberty is intrusted to the weapons of tyranny. 

“Those who have succeeded, by means of a temporary fraternization 
with the people, in obtaining what they require, unmindful of their 
promises and of the pact of solidarity to which they had sworn, content 
themselves with the quiet enjoyment of their own rights, and leave the 
people to acquire theirs in their turn, if they can, and how they can. 
Material interests become the arbitrators of all things; riches and power 
are held synonymous with greatness in the mind of the nation. National 
policy is converted into a mere policy of distrust, jealousy, and division 
between those who suffer and those who enjoy; those who are able to 
turn their liberty to profit, and those who have naught of liberty but 
the empty name. 

“International policy loses sight of all rule of justice, all love of 
righteousness, and becomes a policy of mere egotism and aggrandize- 
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ment; at times of degradation, and at times of glory, bartered for at 
others’ expense. Intelligence embellishes both crimes and errors by 
sophism and system; teaches indifference or mute contemplation in 
philosophy; lust and the worship of the external in art; stupid submis- 
sion or savage rebellion in politics.” 


The great Italian has not overdrawn the picture, and in the 
presence of such a peril a supreme duty devolves upon every 
man and woman who believes in the ideal of justice, freedom, 
brotherhood, and duty that was the pillar of fire which guided 
the fathers of our Republic through a night-time otherwise 
impenetrable in its gloom, and over an unblazed but glorious 
pathway. Less than ever can the true patriot or the believer 
in human progress become a laggard now. Up and at work 
as never before! Catch something of the old spirit of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln ; of Hugo, Carlisle, and Mazzini! 
Know that God and all the forces that endure are leagued with 
freedom, justice, and brotherhood! 

While fully recognizing the seriousness of the outlook, we 
are not of those who believe that the golden bauble of material 
wealth has so far hypnotized our millions that a reaction is not 
probable in which the ideal of duty shall overmaster the soul- 
destroying influences now at work. We still believe that the 
seeds of democracy have taken too deep root to be choked out 
by the rank weeds of selfish materialism. And again, with 
Mazzini, we believe that— 


“The ascending movement of democracy is as evident to those who 
dreac it as to those who hail it with applause; . . it rules and 
moves, not one, but all the manifestations of human life; repression is 
of no avail, for if repulsed on one point it rises up more powerfully 
upon another. A hundred years of regularly increasing agitation prove 
a vitality which cannot die. . . Let us remain republicans and 
apostles of our faith, for the people and with the people; reverencing 
genius, but on condition that, like the sun, it diffuse its light, warmth, 
and life upon the multitudes. Truth is the shadow of God on earth, and 
he who seeks to monopolize it to himself is an assassin of the soul; 
even as he who hears the cry of an agony he might relieve, yet: passes 
on, is an assassin of the body. Intellect, like every other faculty given 
by God, is given for the benefit of all; a double duty toward his brother- 
men devolves upon him who has more than the rest.” 


The one great fact for us to remember is that we cannot 
escape the solemn obligations that devolve upon us; and as 
surely as there is another life there will be no escape from the 
result of our action in the presence of this responsibility. I 
know there are many who seem to be fainting by the wayside 
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at the present time. They tell us that the disease in the body 
politic is too far gone; that effort in behalf of liberty and 
progress must fall before the onward march of arrogant com- 
mercialism and egoistic greed. But we do not believe such to 
be the case. We believe that the future of our land is leagued 
with the light of freedom and justice, though the signs of the 
dawn be still faint in the east. But even if it were not so, yet 
know that our duty would be the same. Know that even 
though the great Republic had turned from the Lord of life 
and truth to the dice of the gambler, the cup of the reveler, 
and the bauble bought with gold; know that even though the 
Republic that was once the hope of the world’s oppressed and 
the leader of liberty’s vanguard should prove recreant to the 
highest truths ever vouchsafed to a people and through apathy 
fall back into the night—yet you who have refused to bow the 
knee to the Baal of materialistic egoism, you who have kept 
faith in freedom and progress, you who have refused to lay 
aside the armor of duty or to turn from the divine glory of the 
ideal, will be battling for eternal progress, leagued with light 
and love in the noblest warfare known to the aspiring soul. 
And long after prince, potentate, millionaire, or the haughtiest 
son of egoism shall be forgotten, your lives, your deeds, and 
your words will live in the hearts of the good, an unfailing 
inspiration to those who after us shall buckle on the armor of 
God and carry forward to victory the gospel of the Golden 
Rule—the ideal of brotherhood builded on the granite of ap 
tice and cemented by love. 


FASHIONS IN MEDICINE: SOME NEW TREAT- 
MENTS IN VOGUE. 


I, MEDICAL PROGRESS, 


Though fashions in medicine among orthodox physicians 
change less frequently than do the fashions in woman’s dress, 
yet the changes are quite as certain, radical, and at times quix- 
otic as those in the feminine world which from time to time 
call forth the derision of critics. In one respect, however, the 
medical profession is in advance of the Parisian arbiters of 
woman’s apparel. Their changes for the most part are in the 
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right direction. The days of wholesale mineral medication, of 
universal bleeding, and of blistering have given place to more 
sane and effective treatment; but these changes have been 
largely due to the pressure brought to bear by outside influ- 
ences.. Thus homeopathy has operated in such a manner as 
greatly to lessen the size of the doses. Eclecticism compelled 
physicians to take note of the superior medicinal virtues of 
many common herbs and plants, and thus vegetable remedies 
have been very largely introduced, with excellent results. 
Water cure, electricity, massage, and recently suggestion—each 
after running the gantlet of savage opposition from the regu- 
lar profession—have materially modified the general practise. 
Hence, I am convinced that the progress of the orthodox pro- 
fession has been furthered as much, if not more, through out- 
side influences and new schools of practise which the regular 
physicians have strenuously sought to outlaw and strangle, as 
from increased intelligence within the regular profession. 
Every year witnesses new and revolutionary theories ad- 
vanced concerning the nature or treatment of disease. The 
spread of yellow fever by the mosquito is perhaps the most 
striking of the recent revolutionary discoveries that have re- 
ceived general acceptance; yet that discovery is merely typical, 
as will be seen from the following interesting new treatments 
that are published in a recent issue of that able and authorita- 
tive representative journal, the New York Medical Times: 


II. A NEW CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS, 


French physicians of high standing now advance the claim 
that raw meat is a specific in the cure of that universally 
dreaded and hitherto supposedly incurable disease, tuberculosis, 
or consumption of the lungs. 

In June, 1901, Dr. Hericourt, whose standing is said to be 
of the first rank among French physicians, presented a paper 
of great interest and moment before the Academy of Medicine, 
in which he gave a detailed account of thirty-five cases of 
well-defined consumption treated by zomol, or raw beef. 
Every one of these cases, he asserts, was completely cured by 
the new food remedy. This treatment had been previously 
described by MM. Richet and Hericourt in the Académie des 
Sciences, in which they insisted that cooked meat did not 
possess the desired specific properties that were exhibited by 
the raw meat. They further advanced the somewhat sweeping 
claim that “the therapeutic activity of raw meat is solely con- 
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centrated in the portion soluble in water, which part is con- 
tained in the muscular plasma, and that raw meat does not act 
as a super-alimentary agent, but somewhat as a lymph vaccine, 
having a distinct and specific action against tuberculosis.” 
These authorities declare that it is difficult to infect dogs that 
have been fed on an exclusively raw meat diet with tuberculo- 
sis. Often several injections of human tuberculosis are 
necessary before they make any impression on the animal; 
while dogs not so fed readily take the disease, and, if not fed 
on raw meat, die of consumption in from forty to sixty days 
from the time of inoculation. Dogs fed on raw meat after the 
disease is manifest are either cured or have their lives greatly 
prolonged. 

The method of preparing the raw meat, favored for its con- 
venience and effectiveness by Dr. Hericourt, is as follows: 
The muscular plasma of beef, called zomol, is “filtered rapidly 
as soon as expressed from the meat, and evaporated at a low 
temperature until converted into small, dry scales. Dissolved 
in water, zomol partakes of all the properties of fresh muscular 
plasma and replaces it in all cases with advantage. It can also 
be administered in the dry, liquid, or semi-liquid state with 
food, and is quite palatable. The daily dose should be at least 
10 grams (one-third of an ounce), about two or three tea- 
spoonfuls, which is equivalent to the soluble constituents of 
200 grams of fresh meat.” 

Should further experiments confirm the claims of these phy- 
sicians, the discovery will be the most valuable contribution by 
regular practitioners to the healing art since the introduction 
of antiseptic treatment of wounds and the discovery of ether. 


Ill, A SIMPLE CURE FOR YELLOW FEVER. 


Inoculation for yellow fever has proved at once dangerous 
and unsatisfactory, but following close upon the disappointing 
experiments conducted in Cuba comes an interesting announce- 
ment from the Marine Hospital Bureau relative to the treat- 
ment of yellow fever by a simple remedy. In the bulletin to 
which we refer appears a report from Dr. S. H. Hodgson, of 
the United States Navy, in which he claims that a tincture or 
fluid extract of the seed of cedron is employed in Certral 
America by many people as a specific in the treatment of yeliow 
fever. This physician asserts that his experiments, made with 
a tincture of rather uncertain strength, upon nine laborers at 
Jiminez, Costa Rica, who were attacked with yellow fever, 
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were most gratifying. The drug, which was administered 
hypodermically, promptly relieved the headache and nausea, 
and all the patients recovered. He is confident that in this 
medicine we have a trustworthy cure for yellow fever. 


IV. THE DAGON OF QUININE OUT OF FAVOR IN THE TREATMENT 
OF COLDS, 


For years quinine has been a kind of sheet anchor with many 
regular physicians in the treatment of colds, but now comes the 
eminent Dr. Charles H. Shepard, of the Brooklyn Heights 
Sanitarium, and in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation insists that quinine should be avoided in the treatment 
of colds. He advances the following interesting conclusions as 
results from wide observance and practise in overcoming colds: 


“Exposure is less responsible for colds than inactivity of excretory 
organs, the mucous membrane of the head discharging the impurities 
of the system, instead of the proper eliminating organs. 

“Lowered nervous tone weakens vital resistance to morbific changes. 

“Highly seasoned foods and frequent eating occasion congestion of 
the mucous membranes. A starving man cannot take cold. 

“As a form of radical treatment Dr. Shepard considers the Turkish 
bath a sine qua non. The avoidance of alcoholic stimulants, greatly 
diminished diet, quantities of water internally, with thorough evacua- 
tion of the bowels, will, in the opinion of the doctor, serve to break up 
most colds.” 


PRESIDENT DIAZ’S PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
REMEDY FOR OPPRESSIVE TRUSTS. 


The President of Mexico has recently given the world a 
striking example of the true function of government on the one 
hand, and of how to overcome the oppression and injustice of 
trusts and monopolies on the other—an illustration that ought 
to open the eyes of our people to the pitiful character of the 
subservient publicans who fatten off of trusts and yet pretend 
to be the friends of the Republic and of justice. 

The staple food of the poor of Mexico is corn, and, next to 
corn, beans form the chief article of diet. Both of these are 
raised in immense quantities in the southern republic. Some 
time ago a number of shrewd individuals sought to imitate the 
trusts and monopolies of the United States and accumulate vast 
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fortunes at the expense of the people. They accordingly suc- 
ceeded in making a corner in corn, with the result that the chief 
food of the poor cost from one hundred to four hundred times 
as much as it had sold for, although there had been no shortage 
in the crop. With the advance in the price of corn the in- 
creased demand for beans occasioned a great rise in the cost 
of that food also; so that the poor began to suffer in proportion 
as the few speculators waxed richer. 

The President of Mexico derives no small part of his power 
from the watchfulness he ever exercises over the rights and the 
welfare cf his people, especially the weak and defenseless ones ; 
and, in the presence of this wrong, we hear no weak cry of 
not being able to find a remedy. Here was an evil that was 
calling for redress. He was empowered to do certain things 
that would tend to relieve the suffering, but it was in the power 
of the Congress to take action meanwhile that would break the 
backbone of the monopoly, by the enacting of a measure such 
as the President and his Cabinet quickly framed. Accordingly, 
President Diaz issued a proclamation in which he stated that, 
“desiring to relieve the situation of the needy classes who are 
suffering in consequence of the high price of corn,” he removed 
the existing duty on that cereal. He also greatly reduced the 
duty on wheat. This much lay within his constitutional power, 
but this might not prove sufficient to destroy the power of a 
cruel monopoly, which had already occasioned much suffering 
among the poor. Therefore, the Chamber of Deputies was 
appealed to. Timanco’s minister, Limantuur, sent a message, 
accompanied by a measure drafted by the President and his 
Cabinet, which empowered the President to buy corn and sell 
if necessary at a loss, in order that the suffering of the people 
might be relieved and a famine averted. This bill was 
promptly passed, and the President immediately purchased a 
large consignment of corn from the United States. This meas- 
ure caused a decline in the price, but the combine was stubborn 
and showed a disposition to hold up the price. Then the gov- 
ernment bought other consignments and hammered down the 
price until it reached the normal figure. 

This action of the Mexican Republic is as instructive and 
suggestive as it is humiliating to the American citizen who 
compares this wise forethought, this solicitude for the public 
weal, and prompt and just action of the Mexican Republic with 
the uniform policy pursued by our Government since the ap- 
pointment of a leading trust attorney by Mr. Cleveland to the 
position of Attorney-General of the United States. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TIMELY WORDS IN 
FAVOR OF IRRIGATION. 


One of the most important features of President Roosevelt’s 
message is his recommendation in regard to the reclamation of 
arid land by irrigation. For more than eight years THE 
ARENA has advocated governmental action along this line. In 
no way can the Republic so foster national wealth and increase 
the happy homes as by reclaiming the vast desert plains. Some 
time ago there was much talk about the expenditure of seven 
million dollars in reclaiming an arid region in Egypt; but 
since the work was done the annual return from the territory 
thus called back to man’s uses is five million dollars. 

In the Philippines, in the conduct of an ignominious and dis- 
graceful war, we are spending millions of dollars, to say noth- 
ing of the waste of young American life and the demoralization 
of thousands of America’s young men who should be engaged 
in honorable productive toil instead of destroying life and 
devastating the isles of the tropics. If a tithe of the money 
thus far spent in an effort to subjugate a liberty-loving people 
had been spent in reclaiming arid lands, the honor of the Re- 
public would have been unsullied, and the gain in national 
riches through the increased production of real wealth and the 
building up of happy homes would have far eclipsed all the 
gain we can reasonably hope to acquire in the Philippines for 
generations to come. 
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A TRUMPET CALL TO THE HIGHER NATURE. 


DOMINION AND POWER. Studies in Spiritual Science. By Charles 
Brodie Patterson. Cloth, 217 pp. Price, $1. New York: The 
Alliance Publishing Company. 


I. 


It is a fact, and to many a very sad and ominous fact, that the pulpit 
throughout Christendom is exerting less and less influence over the 
public mind. Empty pews, the constant appeal for funds, and the 
warning notes sent forth at short intervals through representative 
church papers are by no means the only, nor yet the most impressive, 
witnesses to this solemn fact. The line of ethical demarcation between 
the lives of the pillars of the Church and of those who have no affilia- 
tion with religious bodies is all but effaced; while the minister in a 
metropolitan church who should insist on living the life and teaching 
the truths that Jesus lived and taught would soon find himself without 
a pastorate. The poem, “The Parable,” by James Russell Lowell, de- 
scribing Christ coming to the modern Church, was never more appli- 
cable than at the present day. True, we have a few great ministers with 
souls so aflame with love that they touch the hearts of men and women 
and mold the lives of thousands by the magic of that spiritual power 
that made the truth on the lips of a Paul, a Savonarola, or a Wesley 
compelling in its influence on the brain and heart of the people. But 
for the most part the clergy have become timid and the Church conven- 
tional. True, rite, form, and dogma are often as rigidly adhered to as 
were the ceremonials of Judaism punctiliously observed by the Phari- 
sees in Jesus’ time. But the vital question of justice, of brotherhood, 
of love for the lowliest; the courage of a Nathan; the passionate love 
of a John; the self-surrender of a Paul; the ideal of the Christ life 
as it blossomed forth in the acts and teachings of the great Nazarene— 
these no longer lift the Christian Church above the struggling, self- 
absorbed millions, making it shine as a golden-domed temple on a 
mountain crest, or as a beacon in a starless night. 

If organized Christianity as seen in the Church to-day were the only 
conservator of Christian living—the only great uplifting influence work- 
ing in the breast of humanity—the outlook for civilization would be 
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dark indeed; for history teaches no lesson more insistently and im- 
pressively than that mere material progress and intellectual brilliancy 
are powerless to check the downward course of individual, national, and 
racial life, when once the ideal is eclipsed, when the higher nature 
yields to the supremacy of the lower, or when the eternal verities have 
less influence over the heart than do selfishness and greed. Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome bear eloquent witness to this solemn 
truth. 

Happily for our civilization, the compromise of the Church with the 
world and its tending to become a camp-follower instead of a leader of 
progress are not attended by the extinguishing of the beacon-light upon 
the spiritual heights. It is doubtful whether the spiritual forces were 
ever more active, save in the presence of great moral upheavals and 
reformations, than they are to-day. This fact is very evident in litera- 
ture, while the signs of an ethical awakening in art, music, and the 
drama are also very marked. The essayist, the novelist, the singer, and 
the artist are becoming more and more the teachers, the preachers, and 
the prophets of progress. 

This is especially noticeable in the field of serious prose literature. 
The number of really high-class works addressed primarily to the con- 
science or the spiritual side of life that are appearing, and their favora- 
ble reception by the people, is the most hopeful sign of our times. As in 
the days of Jesus, this awakening is chiefly outside of the organized 
Church; but its influence is permeating religious circles, and wherever 
a vital spiritual truth finds lodgment it exalts life so that signs are not 
wanting that speak of the dawn of a moral and religious renaissance. 


II. 


Among the most notable recent works that appeal at once to the 
heart and brain of the thoughtful is Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson’s 
new book, “Dominion and Power.” This really vital contribution to the 
unfoldment of the spiritual life will take a high place in the richly sug- 
gestive and rapidly growing literature of the New Thought movement. 
It is an earnest, luminous, and thoughtful message, presented in a clear, 
concise, and manly manner, embodying the ripest experience and con- 
clusions of the heart and brain of a broad thinker and an earnest, truth- 
loving man. 

Mr. Patterson has for years stood in the forefront of the New 
Thought movement. In his labors he has discouraged the formation 
of any church or sect, seeking rather to awaken the dormant spiritual- 
ity of men and women, in and out of the churches, that they might 
feel, believe, and know the truth—the profound, life-giving truth which 
blossomed forth in the glory of perfection in the life and teachings of 
the great Nazarene. As an exceptionally successful teacher of spiritual 
truth, as the author of a number of noble and inspiring works, and as 
a strong, clear, and forceful editor, Mr. Patterson has accomplished a 
positive work for the higher civilization in awakening the divine nature 
in thousands of lives. No one can come under the influence of Mr. 
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Patterson’s teaching without being ennobled and uplifted; and what 
to-day is more needed than this moral uplift in life, when so many in- 
fluences conspire to blunt when they do not obscure the moral percep- 
tions? 

“Dominion and Power” is a volume of exceptional strength and 
beauty. It is a clear, earnest, and rational appeal to all that is finest, 
purest, and best in our being. It will awaken life on the higher planes 
of expression, and, being broad and philosophic as well as a heart cry, 
it will satisfy many thoughtful readers who are not influenced by less 
comprehensive and logical expositions of truths which often run coun- 
ter to orthodox theories and dogmatic theology. 

“There is a wave of spiritual thought and feeling,” says our author, 
“that is extending to the uttermost parts of the earth. While the an- 
cient faiths are passing away, and man no longer accepts his religion 
because of the authority of any book or dogmatic creed, yet there is a 
new authority coming into life, such as the world has never known 
save in rare instances. The authority is the realized presence of God 
in the individual life of man. Where one feels with the heart, and 
knows with the mind, and is not in any way dependent upon any or all 
authority, the way of life is illumined by the light within. The kingdom 
of God is found as a conscious reality in the soul of man, and the indi- 
vidual soul becomes conscious of both dominion and power and rules 
its own kingdom.” 

To elucidate these ideas and to satisfy the newer and broader con- 
ceptions of life and its august duties and obligations are the serious 
object of the author in the twenty-two chapters that comprise the work, 
which is devoted to the discussion of “The Secret of Power,” “Three 
Planes of Development,” “The Tree of Knowledge,” “The Purpose of 
Life,” “The Mistakes of Life,” “Finding One’s Self,” “How to Con- 
serve Force,” “Faith, Hope, and Love in Character-Building,” 
“Prayer,” “Success,” “The Equality of the Sexes,” “Marriage,” “The 
Rights of Children,” “Temptation as a Means of Growth,” “Psychic 
Development,” “Living the Soul-Life,” “Immortality,” and “Dominion 
and Power.” 

In reviewing a work so rich in living and suggestive truths one is 
tempted to quote at length, and did space permit I should give many 
pages of extracts that I feel would be helpful to all our readers. I must, 
however, confine myself to a brief extract, which will give the reader a 
hint of the broad, fine spirit and admirable style of the volume: 

“In soul-development there is no competition, but there must be 
coéperation. Any one who seeks development for himself, regardless 
of others, bars his own progress and stands in the light of others. Each 
part of the grand body must work for all parts. The eyes must see, 
the ears must hear, the hands must work for the whole body; then the 
whole body works for each part. Codperation must be r ized as 
necessary, then, to the pate and development of mankind. Neverthe- 
less, coOperation must be carried out in a thoroughly intelligent way— 
not by blind action wherein we fail to be a benefit to ourselves or others, 


but rather through a knowledge of our own needs and those of others. 
No matter upon what plane of development we are, we can always be 
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helpful to some one in the world, and we can always be helped by some 
one, and only as this condition exists can we be said to be thoroughly 
related to the grand body of humanity. 

“When one is developed to a large degree, his circle of life becomes 
greatly enlarged, and, having passed through what thousands of others 
have passed through, he is better able to help others, for he knows of 
the pitfalls along the way; he knows when a helping hand is necessary. 
and if he hesitate or refuses aid he interferes with his own continued 
development. Such a one, having passed through many temptations, 
can sympathize with the tempted and fallen, can understand their trials 
and struggles, can enter into their lives without any feeling of self- 
righteousness. He can appeal to the highest and best within them; he 
becomes an instrument of God and strengthens and sustains those who 
are in need of help. Because of his doing this he brings himself into 
intimate relations with other souls, who have progressed further than 
he. Their love, their knowledge of life, flows out to Lim, and because 
of his much giving there has been a beautiful receiving; biessing other 
lives, he himself is blessed, and the temple has a new stone added to it 
and is nearer its perfect completion.” 


This is a volume that all broad-minded men and women who are 
not afraid to think, and who hunger and thirst for something more sat- 
isfying than the husks of conventional religion and the cant of popular 
theology, should possess. It is a volume that will clarify the vision, 
touch the heart, and warm to active life the finer sentiments resident in 
every human soul. 


THE SCIENCE OF PENOLOGY. By Henry M. Boies. Cloth, 447 
pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The closing years of the nineteenth century were marked by a great 
revolutionary movement in the treatment of the insane which totally 
reversed the blind and brutal methods of centuries and inaugurated a 
rational and humane system of treatment, which since the days of 
Philippe Pinel has been steadily carried forward until it is doubtful if 
the nineteenth century can boast of any greater humanitarian victory 
than that achieved in the treatment of the insane throughout Christen- 
dom. 

The reform in the treatment of criminals did not keep pace with 
other humanitarian advance movements; but during the closing decades 
of the last century there arose a band of profound thinkers who devoted 
their best efforts to the subject of criminology, bringing into the work 
the strict, modern scientific methods. These savants necessarily labored 
under great difficulties, having to blaze the pathway and verify every 
seeming fact by repeated experiments; while they encountered the 
prejudice, indifference, and oftentimes open hostility of those who 
should have been the first to recognize the immense importance of their 
labors. Nevertheless, they persisted in that painstaking and thorough 
manner which has marked the labors of such revolutionary spirits in 
the world of science as Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace, 
and their labors are now beginning to command the respectful attention 
of statesmen, physicians, educators, and to a certain degree of the 
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clergy, as well as of the more advanced among those who have charge 
of our prisons and penitentiaries. Owing to these researches the sci- 
ence of penology has arisen—a science that promises to make the 
twentieth century forever memorable by revolutionizing the treatment 
of criminals and substituting a rational and scientific system in place of 
the blind and imperfect method of treatment that now prevails. 
According to the enlightened student of penology, all crime is a 
moral disease and should be treated as a moral disease, in order that 
society may be properly protected, that the individual may be restored 
if restoration is possible, and also that the increase of crime may be 
checked by a thoroughly rational and effective method of procedure. 
Many able and exhaustive works have been written on this subject, 
especially by foreign savants, but with few exceptions they have been 
works of scholars who were working scientists and specialists and who 
wrote for the scholarly few rather than for the public at large. Their 
works abound in technical terms and deductions based on exhaustive 
research, which, however important and interesting they may be to 
students, hold little interest for the laity. It remained for an Ameri- 
can scholar to prepare a work admirably adapted for the reading public 
—a clear, comprehensive, and convincing treatise, in which a general 
survey of the vital question is given in a lucid and engaging manner. 
“The Science of Penology,” by Henry M. Boies, is in my judgment 
one of the most important works that have appeared in recent years. 
The author’s wide experience with criminals and his exhaustive study 
of the works of great alienists and criminologists have peculiarly fitted 
him for the task he has undertaken. He has mastered his subject. He 
believes. in the saving power of his message, and his whole heart is in 
the work. He shows how pitifully we are failing in our unscientific 
attempt to curb or repress crime and how necessary it is to repeal the 
old and adopt a new method of procedure, based on science and looking 
toward cutting off the fountain-head of criminality, as well as protect- 
ing present society and so far as possible curing those who have be- 
come morally diseased. The work meets a crying need and will do 
much toward awakening the public to the importance of one of the 
most vital problems that confront society to-day. I cannot, however, 
agree with the author in all his views. ! think that Mr. Boies, in com- 
mon with most penologists, overlooks the tremendous influence exerted 
by unjust social conditions in producing criminals—the injustice that 
places millions at the mercy of the few and acts as a moral malaria, 
contaminating people in every stratum of society. Mr. Boies makes a 
strong and convincing argument against the death penalty, and his 
views on drunkenness are admirable. He believes that persons guilty 
of sexual crimes should be rendered powerless to curse society and 
posterity. He emphasizes the importance of grading criminals and of 
giving to all these morally diseased ones the benefit of the most effective 
treatment looking toward their redemption. 
The volume is written in a charming style, which invests the sub- 
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ject with an interest rarely found in discussions of scientific and social 
problems. It is a work that should be read by all who desire to see 
crime treated in a rational and effective manner. 


COMMON PEOPLE. By Frank Oliver Hall, D.D. Cloth, 217 pp. 
Price, $1. Boston: james H. West Co. 


This is a volume that all men and women interested in the bettering 
of present social conditions should read and own. It is essentially a 
book of the twentieth century, dealing as it does in a broad, sane, and 
rational manner with those problems which most intimately affect hu- 
manity and upon the right solution of which the true progress o* civili- 
zation depends. 

The volume is headed with the oft-quoted remark, ascribed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he overheard some one say, “Isn’t Lincoln a com- 
mon-looking fellow!” The President remarked, “Evidently the Al- 
mighty must like us common-looking fellows, or he wouldn’t have made 
so many of us.” ° 

Something of the scope of the volume may be gleaned from the 
following list of subjects discussed: “Common People at Home,” 
“Common People at. Work,” “Common People at Play,” “Common 
People at Study,” “Common People in Politics,” “Common People at 
Church,” “Common People as Neighbors,” “Common People Climb- 
ing.” 

The treatment of the various topics is so uniformly excellent that 
it is difficult to single out any chapter as especially worthy of note. It 
would seem to us, however, that the first two chapters, on “Common 
People at Home” and “Common People at Work,” are among the most 
vital in the volume, for they deal with those things which lie at the 
very foundation of all real happiness and prosperity. Mr. Hall sums up 
his remarks on what a home should be in the following sentence: 
“Let us fill our homes with noble thoughts, cheerful atmosphere, lov- 
ing sentiments—with respect, affection, truth, and honor—to such an 
extent that there will be no room for envy, spite, malice, or lies.” 

Our author believes in the saving grace of the gospel of work, and 
in the right of every individual to have work to do which shall be at 
once congenial and remunerative—work which shall be an aid and not 
a hindrance to all-round development, and which shall be the portion 
of the rich as well as of the poor. The work of the world should be 
done by all, not by a few, so that all may have an equal opportunity for 
growth in other directions. In speaking of what the future may do in 
this direction, Mr. Hall observes: 


“I doubt not that the day will come, as Mr. Bellamy and William 
Morris have prophesied, when by codperation men shall able to sup- 
ply in a few hours’ work all the necessities of mankind; that more at- 
tention will be given to making things beautiful, doing work skilfully, 
so that the shoemaker shall not only manufacture thousands of shoes 
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but shall be ambitious to make the best possible shoe. A time will come 
when men will make chairs, hats, s cles, bread, and books as well 
as they can, and the overseer shall say to his working people, not, 
‘Hurry! hurry! and make the most,’ but ‘Carefully! carefully! make the 
best. Take all the time you waat to do the best possible work you 
are capable of doing.’ 

” we have reached that time, when the world through the de- 
velopment of machinery shall be released from the necessity for 
drudgery, and men may give time and thought to doing their best in- 
stead of being urged on to do their most, we shall see such an increase 
of intellectual capacity as the world never knew. More, we shall see 
the world grown wonderfully happy: For the highest happiness to 
which one can attain comes from having done one’s best and produced 
—e of beauty and value, the possession of which will give joy 
to another.” 


The book is written in an extremely interesting manner, which 
should make it popular with the general reader as well as with students 
of social questions. 


MATA THE MAGICIAN. An occult romance dealing with the 
vibratory law underlying all phenomena. By Isabella Ingalese. 
Cloth, 183 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: The Abbey Press. 


This is indeed a strange story, and, perhaps to the general reader 
who has followed the author through the exciting and frequently 
amazing episodes and occurrences that crowd its pages, the author’s 
note at the close of the volume, in which it is stated that barring the 
change of names and localities the narration should be taken as a re- 
cital of facts, put forth as a romance, will be the most surprising 
feature of the book. The author has for years been a careful student 
of Oriental and Occidental occultism. She has also been prominently 
identified with the spiritual awakening of our age which is popularly 
known as the New Thought movement. Her wide experience in the 
investigation of supernormal or occult phenomena, together with the 
long years given to the study of spiritual truths, enables her to write a 
story which holds the reader’s interest from the opening chapter and 
which is frequently highly exciting; while at the same time she makes 
it the vehicle for truths that she holds to be of vital importance to the 
growth and unfoldment of the soul. It is a volume that will doubtless 
be favorably received by the large and constantly growing body of in- 
telligent men and women who are interested in metaphysical, occult, 
and spiritual thought. 


GALOPOFF THE TALKING PONY. By Tudor Jenks. Cloth, il- 
fustrated, 243 pp. Price, $1. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. 
Every boy and girl, as well as some “children of a larger growth,” 


will enjoy this most delightful history of the pony who could talk. A 
very bright little fellow he is, and the art of story-telling is but one of 
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many accomplishments with which he entertains his little mistress and 
her cousin. In the affections of the children we are confident that this 
book will rank close to the fanciful tales of Mr. Lewis Carroll and the 
sweet child stories of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


DERELICTS OF DESTINY. By Batterman Lindsay. Cloth, 76 pp. 
New York: The Neely Company. 


This little volume contains six short sketches of present-day life 
among the American Indians. As the title of the book would indicate, 
the stories are nearly all tragic in character; but they are well written 
and entertaining. “Abandoned” and “The Proud Slave” are indeed 
exceptionally strong and vigorous character sketches. 


FROM SUNSHINE TO SHADE. By Grenville Atkins. Cloth, 75 pp. 
New York: The Neely Company. 


This book deals with the life of a young clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, who from a condition of blind faith is led by circum- 
stances to a state of extreme skepticism. He is also unhappily married 
to the wrong woman, and the story leaves him sitting in the midst of 
the ruins of his life, with no hope for the future, either in this life or 
the life to come. Books of this sort can serve no good purpose, and in 
our judgment were better left unwritten. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE Rev. R. Heber Newton’s views of “anarchism,” pre- 
sented last month by that profound thinker from the 
standpoint of ethics and sociology, are supplemented in the 
current issue by a still more searching consideration of the 
problem. In discussing specifically the religious, economic, 
and political causes of anarchy, as developed in the United 
States and elsewhere during recent decades, Dr. Newton goes 
more deeply than most writers into the fundamental aspects 
of the revolutionary spirit. This calls for the utterance of 
some plain truths——a duty never evaded by this progressive 
Episcopal rector and able essayist,—and we congratulate all 
friends of THe ARENA upon the publication in its pages of this 
valuable contribution to the literature of a really vital topic. 

In connection with Dr. Newton’s second paper on the homi- 
cidal manifestation of the criminal “instinct,” attention is in- 
vited to Mr. Stratton’s article on “Music and Crime,” which we 
also publish in this number. The author regards all forms of 
criminality as proceeding from moral disease—a malady that 
is curable—and is himself a practitioner of musical thera- 
peutics; he is thoroughly equipped, therefore, for the discus- 
sion of his subject, which is already a part of modern general 
pathology in this country. A recent cable despatch to a New 
York daily says: “Physicians of the great Charity Hospital 
in Berlin are convinced that music has power to solace and 
help patients toward recovery. They have arranged concerts 
for the whole of the coming winter. Solo players on the harp, 
the violin, and the piano will alternate with quartets and or- 
chestral music. Every patient well enough to attend will be 
asked to do so. Many of the musicians are selected from 
among the patients.” In the light of this new departure in Ger- 
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man hospital practise, Mr. Stratton’s suggestions concerning 
the restoration of harmony to the anarchistic mind are worthy 
of the most serious attention on the part of our asylum and 
prison officials. 

It is with great pleasure that we present in the current issue 
another paper from the pen of Eltweed Pomeroy, A.M., a 
keen observer whose article on “The English Friendly Socie- 
ties,” in our January number, attracted wide attention. This 
month he gives a unique description of the governmental 
methods of the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon races, which is a 
veritable study of the genius of the two peoples as shown in 
their legislative bodies. These contributions are the result of 
personal observation on the part of a man who is actively 
identified with many of the reformatory movements of our era, 
and their crisp, terse style is not their least attractive feature. 

Two articles of timely importance in this month’s ARENA 
are “Municipal Reform,” by John Dolman, a prominent lawyer 
of Philadelphia, and “San Francisco’s Union Labor Mayor,” 
by Leigh H. Irvine, a noted author of the Western metropolis. 
They illustrate at once the intelligent and growing interest 
of those whom Lincoln loved to call the “plain people” in the 
management of political affairs and the determination of 
thinking minds to find a remedy for the abuses of municipal 
government in the United States. They will also inspire with 
renewed courage and strengthen the hopes of all who cherish 
true democratic ideals and believe that national progress is de- 
pendent upon the diffusion of knowledge among the masses. 
Of like significance are two papers that will appear in our 
March number: “American Supremacy,” by A. B. Deahofe, 
of Milwaukee, and “Labor’s Rights and Wrongs,” by William 
S. Waudby, of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Other excellent articles that are in preparation for our next 
issue are: “The Survival of the Fittest,” by the Rev. Frank D. 
Bentley; “The Unity of Christianity and Judaism,” by Theo- 
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dore F. Seward; “The Ostrich in the New World,” by Editor 
Flower; “Literature and Democracy,” by Joseph Dana Miller, 
and “Marriage and Dress,” by H. W. Francis. 

The leading feature of THE ARENA for March will be a most 
luminous and suggestive international study from the able pen 
of Felix L. Oswald, M.D., the well-known author and essayist. 
It will bear the title, “Experiments in Colonial Government,” 
and will throw much light on the perils that beset the Ameri- 
can people in their attempt to ingraft an Asiatic dependency 
upon the national fabric of a self-governing race. 

J. E. M. 








